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Christian Humanism affirms that individual conscience, 
human freedom, rational inquiry, and a commitment to the 
values taught by Jesus as a guide to the ethical life are not 
only compatible with Christianity, they are fundamental to a 
proper understanding and interpretation of it. 


* * * 


Being a Christian means at the least feeding the hungry , 
housing the homeless, healing the sick, supporting the poor, 
comforting the lonely, seeking peace and standing with the 
powerless against the rich and powerful. 
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The Road Not Taken 


Two roods diverged in a yellow wood. 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 

Then took the other, as just as fair. 
And having perhaps the better claim. 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 

Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same. 

And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 

I doubted if I should ever come back. 

I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 

I took the one less traveled by. 

And that has made all the difference. 


Robert Frost, 1874-1963 



The Gospel of Christian Humanism 


Foreword to the Second Edition 


This book is not a comprehensive introduction to Christian 
Humanism, although it might very well turn out to have that 
function. It is a collection of individual essays that had their 
origin at different times and for different purposes. Some 
appeared originally on my website or blog, others had their 
origin as correspondence with an interested individual or as 
commentary in a publication, and some as a response to a 
particular issue in an opinion piece or letter to the editor or as 
dialogue in an extended online discussion. 

The rationale and origin of some these essays was 
explained in an introduction to the earlier edition. Many of 
these essays were revised for the website and revised again 
for this volume. Three chapters are new in this volume and 
are intended to fill in gaps deemed necessary to answer 
particular questions that have arisen since the first 
publication. 

It has been more than 20 years since I started writing the 
series of essays in the first edition of this book and more than 
10 years since the original manuscript was published. Since 
then I have had additional thoughts on being simultaneously a 
Christian and a Humanist. Some of those thoughts arose out 
of discussions—sometimes heated—with incredulous 
traditional Christians who contended that I could not be both 
Christian and Humanist at the same time because the 
fundamental principles of Christianity and of Humanism are 
incompatible. Others have put it more bluntly: Given that my 
philosophy is essentially humanist why do I brother to bring 
Christianity into the discussion? Isn't that forcing Christianity 
to play a role for which it is both unsuited and unnecessary in 
this discussion? Aren't I trying to have it both ways? 
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I anticipated a skeptical response from some readers 
although in retrospect and many conversations later I 
realized that in the earlier collection I did not do an 
adequate job of confronting this issue directly. 

However a particular situation arose within the past 
year that required me to make the case for Christian 
Humanism directly, clearly and I hope persuasively. I was 
confronted in anguish by an exceptionally bright young 
man that I adopted into my extended family and whom I 
loved dearly 1 who challenged my claim to be a Christian. 

"Your view is not Christian," he told me with love and 
tears in a lengthy conversation that was painful to both of 
us. He was a very knowledgeable Evangelical with a 
Cambridge University education whose theological views 
are reminiscent of those I grew up with as a Southern 
Baptist in northern Virginia, the theme of many sermons 
and Bible lessons I heard in my youth in one form or 
another that can be put in summary statement from him to 
me as: There is only one way to be a Christian and that is to 
accept the blood sacrifice of Jesus who died on the cross 
that we might be saved. If you don't believe and accept 
that statement you cannot be saved and then you will be 
eternally separated from me, and I cannot bear that 
thought. As we carried on our discussion he pleaded with 
me to be honest with him, not to tell him what he wanted 
to hear, even as he prayed fervently that I not remain 
willfully stubborn and too proud in my intellect to accept 
the gift of eternal life. 

What formerly had been an intellectual exercise to give 
voice to those who did not believe in the literalness of the 
creeds and the traditional faith of our fathers as it was 
handed down to us had now become deeply personal for 


1 Puber died of inoperable cancer in March 2019 
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me and deeply troubling to someone I loved. His anguish at 
the thought of my eternal separation from him became my 
anguish at his feeling of desperation and pain as he dealt with 
his biological parents' emotional and practical abandonment 
of him while he battled serious long term malignancies and 
repeated infections made more dangerous for him with his 
compromised immune system. It was difficult for both of us 
to deal with as he confronted the prospect of eternal 
separation from me, the only real parent he had. 

My challenge now is to demonstrate to those who hold 
traditional Christian beliefs that are outlined in the creeds and 
Church dogma that the form of Christianity outlined in these 
pages, while quite different from their orthodoxy, is still 
essentially and substantially Christian, that I can justify it as 
such on historical grounds, and I will show that it is consistent 
with the teachings and outlook of Jesus and of the early 
Church Fathers so far as we can determine with reasonable 
historical and literary accuracy. 

This seems like the natural place to mention the change in 
the title of this book in this Second Edition to The Gospel of 
Christian Humanism. Gospel refers to the message of 
Christianity which initially meant the imminent arrival of god's 
imperial rule, as taught by Jesus (see Chapter "The Imperial 
Rule of God"), but by the Second Century A.D. it also meant 
the first four books of the New Testament. The word gospel 
as translated into English comes from the Greek euangelion 
which literally means "good news." As we are using it here we 
intend it to mean "the good news that it is reasonable for the 
contemporary Christian to be both Christian and Humanist." 

On a superficial first look it may appear that Christianity 
and Humanism are incompatible and irreconcilable, 
particularly for those whose Christian faith requires a 
supernatural perspective and who believe that Humanism is 
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inherently hostile to religion. Two quick points on this 
issue will underscore the central thesis of this collection. 

1. Christian faith does not necessarily require a 
supernatural Christology, although it is obvious that most 
Christians claim to believe in a world beyond this one, a 
future life of the soul, a "salvation" from this world to a 
world beyond human existence, and their participation in a 
life-death-resurrection-new life drama that is inherently 
supernatural. 

2. Humanism does not necessarily imply hostility to 
religious values, a conclusion easily supported by a general 
acquaintance with the history of the Western World and of 
Medieval and Renaissance thought in particular as scholars 
within the Church came to see the inherent worth of 
humanity and learned from Greco-Roman culture the 
beauty and dignity of the individual. That said, we admit 
that to many of our contemporaries Humanism implies not 
just an emphasis on man, but a perception of mankind as 
the pinnacle of existence, a god of sorts displacing 
supernatural gods in a world that knows nothing beyond 
human existence, a world in which we humans have 
become the masters of all that is. Man has displaced the 
gods. 

A new essay in this collection will address the history of 
humanism as it emerged as an important thread in the 
tapestry of Christianity. 

As I thought about this book and about Christian 
Humanism generally, it seemed to be both important and 
useful to take into account the large response I have gotten 
from people in all walks of life, from laypeople to clergy, 
college students to university faculty, who have reported a 
sympathetic and surprised "me too" awareness as the 
views entertained here struck a chord with them. 
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Many of those who contacted me after reading the earlier 
edition described their excitement and surprise at discovering 
views that paralleled their own and, regardless of whether or 
not they had formalized their views, their delight that they 
shared the same sense of loss of traditional theology while 
feeling the need to salvage from the wreck of their religious 
beliefs something important in Christianity that they could not 
let go. There was a sense of relief once they were able to 
surrender the religious constructs that no longer made sense 
to them. They delighted in the experience of getting back to 
the historical Jesus and his teachings without having to accept 
the mythological trappings in which he had been enveloped 
and that were built into the framework of both Catholic and 
Protestant religious teachings. 

Quite a few correspondents indicated a sense of relief that 
their agnosticism about things related to traditional Christian 
theology did not leave them bereft of the core of Christian 
teachings—the teachings of Jesus about love and compassion 
for one's neighbor, about dedication and commitment to 
something beyond themselves, about a life to emulate. They 
discovered that the core Christian teachings could be 
maintained while shucking the trappings in which it had been 
wrapped and which often concealed what was good and 
valuable that Jesus had taught us. 

Where I part company with many of my traditional 
colleagues and contemporaries is that I believe that it is both 
reasonable and possible to reject the mythological aspects of 
traditional Christian beliefs while holding on to what is valid 
and valuable at the core of Christian tradition—the 
recognition that there was a certain uniqueness in Jesus that 
compels our commitment and our allegiance. Even as we 
reject the dogma we are attracted to the quality of his life as a 
model for our own, and the wisdom and merit of his teaching 
as a guide to our own life and practices. We are no longer 
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able to explain or defend traditional theological doctrine 
and we concede that our religious leaders and theologians 
have failed to convince us and many of our contemporaries 
that traditional Christianity in either its Protestant or 
Catholic versions teaches us anything that we can be 
comfortable with or hold to without violating our 
intellectual integrity. 

Humanism continues to be a thread in contemporary 
Christianity when the discussion shifts away from arcane 
theological arguments, hostile ideological battles, ritual 
and church politics, which miss the point of Christianity, 
and shifts its emphasis and commitment to the world we 
live in, to the duties of a Christian, to love, compassion and 
being a neighbor to one's fellow man. It is most clearly 
evident in soup kitchens, food pantries, homeless shelters, 
neighborhood clinics, the peace movement, promoting 
social justice and greater economic equality, saving our 
environment, and other actions where good works and 
compassion are seen as the outward expression of a 
serious spiritual commitment to the example set by Jesus. 

The awareness that others shared this same feeling I 
had experienced in arriving at a humanistic understanding 
of Jesus as well as the comments, observations and 
questions of readers of the first edition and visitors to my 
website led me to take a fresh look at what I had written 
previously in order to clarify some issues and add context 
and background to others. I hope the dialogue that had 
been started will continue. I will leave it to the judgment of 
readers whether this revised edition is successful in 
conveying an alternative to the extremes of accepting 
traditional Christianity in its entirety or rejecting it and 
living in a religionless world. 

One final point needs to be addressed. Occasionally I 
have been asked whether there is an existing church of 
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Christian Humanism and, if not, whether I would start a 
church based on the principles of Christian Humanism. My 
reply is a resounding NO! It is precisely a religionless 
Christianity that the principles and concepts put forth here 
imply. Christian Humanism is intentionally and consciously 
religionless Christianity. Religion necessarily requires an 
organizational structure, an organizing principle, a creed that 
adherents can gather around, a hierarchy and a funding 
mechanism to support it, a liturgy of some sort as a basis 
around which to meet and to celebrate what? The absence of 
religion in any ordinary sense? 

That does not mean and I do not mean to imply that 
individual Christian Humanists would not or could not feel 
comfortable in a particular group that gathers around a 
particular set of humanistic values or that celebrates some 
common commitment to shared behavior or goals. 

There is general agreement among sociologists of religion 
that the need of humans to get together in groups is endemic 
to our nature as is the concomitant need to acknowledge 
something greater than ourselves. We see this tendency all 
the way back in history to the Neolithic era. We are after all 
social beings. 

However much we wish to join together to celebrate some 
common values, we are suggesting here that in our post¬ 
religious world we have lost interest in the cultic practices and 
the other-worldly superstructure of formal religion in favor of 
a religionless form of Christianity that emphasizes ethics and is 
committed to ethical behavior. 

I have found myself quite comfortable among Unitarian 
Universalists not because of a shared belief system (because 
Unitarian Universalists do not have common beliefs) but 
rather because Unitarian Universalists share a commitment to 
a rational approach to belief and disavow any common set of 
beliefs other than the independence and duty of each 
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individual to be responsible for what is true for him or her 
and to a commitment to liberal values and ethical conduct 
in their dealings with their neighbor, their society, and the 
world in which they live. 

As a final note I want to head off that silly debate over 
whether or not the word god should be capitalized, having 
already run into those militant but overly-sensitive souls 
who take offense at our failure to capitalize god because 
they conceive that reluctance as a slight to their god. 
Nevertheless I persist because to capitalize it would 
presume a proper noun indicating a personal name where I 
merely use god as a quite ordinary common noun to refer 
to a class of (mythical) beings that lies beyond our 
knowledge and experience. Where I intend to refer to the 
Hebrew god I will capitalize it or use the proper name 
Yahweh or Elohim as appropriate. 
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Introduction 


Several years ago when I first began to lay out the views 
that are now more fully discussed in these pages, I intended 
these essays as a private conversation with friends and family 
to explain my religious views more clearly, to explain why 
those religious views led me to leave the active ministry of the 
United Church of Christ, and to argue forcefully (a) that it is 
possible to be both a Christian and a Humanist at the same 
time and (b) that it is essential to the continued relevance of 
Christianity that we not back away from the obvious facts and 
implications of the scientific world view that is the foundation 
of modern civilization. This published volume emerged when 
it became evident that a wider audience had some interest in 
the views expressed in this extended private conversation. 

We will begin with the premise implied by the title of this 
volume. Is Christian Humanism possible? Is it possible to be a 
Christian without a belief in God? Isn't godless Christianity an 
oxymoron? I believe the answer to the first two questions is 
yes, and the answer to the third is no. 

I will argue in these short essays that being a Christian 
without a theology of God is possible, reasonable and 
necessary for those of us who find the life and teachings of 
Jesus compelling as a religious philosophy and a basis for 
ethics, in other words, as a philosphy of life, but who have 
difficulty with the concept of god in traditional Christian 
theology. The various essays in this short book have in 
common that they intend to further in one way or another the 
argument in favor of a non-theistic form of Christianity that is 
reasonably called Christian Humanism. 

We start with the logical dilemma at the heart of 
traditional Christianity. Given the fundamental premise of 
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traditional Christian theology that we cannot bridge the 
gap to god with philosophy or science, that we cannot 
know god except through Jesus, that at least part of the 
meaning of the Trinity in Christian theology is that Jesus is 
god in the flesh living among us, and given our difficulty 
with that premise and our suspicion about the possibility of 
meaningful talk about god, it may seem a stretch to talk 
about non-theistic Christianity—but it is that improbability 
to which I have come in my search for a meaningful and 
rational basis for a personal faith. 

I locate my particular religious perspective within the 
general framework of Christianity but I do so without any 
related concept of god in the traditional theistic sense of 
what that word means to most people who identify 
themselves as Christians or theists. It is a position that I 
reached reluctantly, partly because I find language about 
god troublesome at best, but primarily because I am 
convinced that there was something unique about Jesus 
and his teaching that challenged the conventional wisdom 
and religious assumptions of his day with a timeless 
critique that even today continues to speak to something 
higher and better in us and challenges us to become better 
than we are. 

More specifically, in these essays we have set out with 
two distinct but related objectives. 

The first objective arises from the writer's belief that the 
traditional forms of Christianity as understood and 
practiced today are seen by increasing numbers of our 
fellow citizens as irrelevant to contemporary life. This 
loosening grip of traditional Christian faith on our hearts 
and minds over the past half century has resulted in a 
dramatic decline in the membership of "mainline" Christian 
churches as increasing numbers of our contemporaries 
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abandon the traditional churches in favor of more secular 
activities and interests. 

Simultaneously there has been explosive growth in the 
Evangelical and Fundamentalist religious movement not just in 
the United States, but also in parts of Africa and Asia and in 
small pockets elsewhere, partly as an attempt to fill the void 
left by the decline of the traditional largely Protestant 
churches and partly as an irrational escape from the 
implications of the secularism of modern society with its 
emphasis on rational scientific approaches to what we can 
reasonably know. Simply stated, I am arguing that a 
reinterpretation of Christianity is both necessary and 
desirable. 

A second and related objective is to counteract the 
corrosive effect of religious fundamentalism on our social and 
political values and structures. The coalition of far right wing 
political conservatives and fundamentalist Christians who 
have come to dominate American political life in the past 
several years profess a belief in Christian values while 
systematically working toward crippling or dismantling the 
progressive social programs established by previous 
governments. 

The social compact between the members of a society and 
its political leaders that underlies American society implies at 
the least the duty of public officials and policy-makers to use 
the power and resources of government to work toward a 
caring and compassionate society in which the least among us 
shares in common with all of us the dignity of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Since the founding of our nation 
these often repeated noble phrases capture our vision of 
fundamental human rights that include the right to shelter, a 
job, economic security, food on the table and basic health 
care. 
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The mission we have set forth for ourselves can be 
stated simply: to project a reinterpreted vision of 
Christianity that is consistent with what we know about our 
world and that provides both a philosophy of life and a 
guide for ethical personal and social behavior. 

-AGB 
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An Uneasy Marriage 


Christian Humanism is not a new idea. It has been a 
movement within Christianity since the late medieval era but 
was most prominent as a movement in Catholicism during the 
Renaissance and gained traction through the Enlightenment, 
as these periods are understood in the history of the West. 
Humanism was nurtured quietly among the monasteries, 
which were the centers of preservation of culture and learning 
that eventually transitioned into the first universities in 
Europe as the bastions of the humanistic tradition. Among the 
monks, including most notably Francis of Assisi, service to 
one's fellow man had become a humanistic tradition in the 
Church that morphed eventually into lay brothers and sisters 
engaged in service to others as a distinct vocation. 

In contemporary Christianity there are many variants of 
Christian belief that emerged in the last half of the Twentieth 
Century that have a distinctively "this worldly" humanitarian 
emphasis on engagement and service in contrast to an "other 
worldly" emphasis on ritual, saving of souls, and withdrawal 
from the world into a life of prayer and contemplation. These 
"engaged with the world" humanistic emphases in Christianity 
can be seen in groups as widely disparate as devotees of 
Liberation Theology in the slums of Latin America to workers 
in rescue missions and homeless shelters with the Salvation 
Army to proponents of the Social Gospel all of whom placed 
their energy and focus on good works as a separate emphasis 
from faith, although it should be noted that good works was 
seen not as an alternative but rather as an implication of faith. 

Christian Humanism as presented here is a form of 
Christianity that has dispensed with the mythological 
framework in which Christianity has been passed down to us 
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from our fathers and is distinctly and consciously a non- 
theistic religionless Christianity that seeks to get back to 
the humanity of Jesus and his teachings about what is 
really important in life and in our dealings with our fellow 
man. It is guided in the attempt to reconstruct the 
historical Jesus by a belief in human freedom, individual 
conscience and rational inquiry as our methodology for 
moving forward in our study. 

Since the First Edition of this collection of essays was 
published in 2007 I have had many conversations in person 
and through online correspondence in which I was asked 
important substantive questions about Christian 
Humanism. The tone of some of those conversations was 
mildly antagonistic while others had an express skepticism 
about the conjunction of Christianity with Humanism. 
Responding to those questions and the ensuing discussions 
led me to conclude that several clarifications were 
necessary before any intelligent conversation could 
proceed about the reason there is nothing inherently 
incompatible between Christianity and Humanism. 

First, Christian Humanists do not comprise a single 
group with common beliefs. There are considerable 
differences in the positions of those who fall under the 
umbrella of Christian Humanism, from those who are more 
generally at the liberal end of traditional Christianity but 
want to humanize it by refocusing it away from the archaic 
theological language of Church tradition and creeds and 
move it in the direction of the example set by Jesus by 
emphasizing love and compassion toward one's neighbor, 
to the other end of the continuum (where I locate myself) 
that reluctantly concludes that it must dispense with the 
traditions and theology of the mysterium tremendum of 
Christianity entirely and extract from Christian ethics what 
seems appropriate as a guide for conduct for contemporary 
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life as we model our lives on that of Jesus to the extent 
practicable, while conceding in agreement with modern 
scholars that there is little about Jesus' life and teachings that 
we can know with any certainty. 

Put another way, Christian Humanism ranges from 
Christians less focused on the mysteries of the supernatural 
world beyond and more caring about the world in which we 
live in the model of Saint Francis of Assisi, to a religionless 
Christianity that dispenses with the mythological 
superstructure of Christian thought and lives in a world 
without god but with the Jesus of history as our teacher, 
model and guide. Each of those extremes offers a full range of 
implications and problems, which we do not have time or 
inclination to deal with in this short volume of essays. 

Humanism is not incompatible with Christianity. To the 
contrary, it is an essential element of Christian faith in that it 
focuses Christians on concern for their neighbor, caring for 
their neighbor's economic, social and familial well-being, and 
caring about the world we live in as good stewards. While not 
necessarily dispensing with Christian theology, the emphasis is 
on the human dimension of our experience as sentient beings 
and on our duty of love and care for our neighbor. It is more 
concerned with the present than with the past or the future, 
with this world rather than a world beyond, with how we act 
rather than what we believe. It is a matter of emphasis and 
focus. 

An Evangelical Christian may believe in the literal inerrancy 
of the biblical tradition and in personal salvation through the 
saving grace of Jesus' death and resurrection, but he may 
choose to focus on a commitment to his neighbor, to heal the 
sick as a physician or heal our water supply as an 
environmental engineer. A traditional Presbyterian or 
Episcopalian may believe and recite the creeds but he may 
also visit the sick or tutor the disadvantaged or work in a food 
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kitchen. A priest may see his commitment to vocation 
through Liberation Theology, working to change the 
political structure by speaking truth to wealth and power 
and radicalizing his constituents toward political action in 
an evolutionary way or even in a revolutionary way. A 
contemporary secular man may dispense with theologies, 
liturgies and creeds and, living in a world where the 
heavens are empty, choose to improve the condition of 
mankind by working to make the world a better place for 
all. They are all Humanists. 

Humanism continues to be an important component of 
Christian life when the focus shifts away from arcane 
theological arguments, hostile ideological battles, church 
politics and ritual, toward learning how to become a 
neighbor to one's fellow man, and becomes most clearly 
evident in food pantries, soup kitchens, neighborhood 
clinics, tutoring programs, rebuilding neighborhoods, and 
in any other service that moves beyond the self to meet 
the needs of others. 

The key point, which will be examined further in this 
book, is that a Humanist (for the purposes of this book and 
regardless of his theological belief or lack of belief) is one 
who consciously commits to focus on humanity, serving his 
fellow man, seeking to make human life better. A Christian 
is a person who (regardless of his theological belief or lack 
of theological belief) is one who commits to follow the life 
and teachings of Jesus as a guide to ethical conduct and 
behavior; it may involve more than this, but it means at 
least this. To expand this one step further, Christian 
Humanism asserts that human freedom, individual 
conscience and rational inquiry are not only compatible 
with Christianity, they are essential to a proper 
understanding and interpretation of Christian belief. 
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Second, the conversation about Christian Humanism is 
made more difficult by contemporary distortions to traditional 
Christianity by biblical fundamentalists and their desire to 
dominate any conversation about Christianity by imposing 
their narrow interpretation as the only valid interpretation. 
There is a big difference in attitude, outlook and effect 
between those who say as a Confession of Faith "I believe that 
such and such is true" but acknowledge that other Christians 
may believe differently than they do, and those who say 
"Unless you believe as I believe, you cannot be a Christian," a 
position that cuts off the possibility of meaningful dialogue 
with other Christians and denies their legitimacy. 

Third, there is a great deal of confusion and 
misunderstanding about Humanism that complicates any 
discussion of the role Humanism has played in historic 
Christianity. A false narrative has been advanced in the 
blogosphere by contemporary fundamentalist Christians, who 
are apparently ignorant of their own history and are 
threatened by social change, that Humanism is a plot by anti- 
theists who have set out to destroy Christianity. Not only is it 
absurd to think that Humanists care what fundamentalist 
Christians believe or that they take fundamentalism seriously 
enough to develop a plot against it, that premise fails to 
recognize what is obvious to anyone who has taken an 
introductory course in world history or read any Church 
history, that Humanism has been a core element in 
Christianity since the First Century and has continued to play a 
prominent role in its history throughout the course of 
Western Civilization. Those who fail to read and learn from 
history demonstrate their ignorance when they speak without 
knowledge. 

Christian Humanism is the conjunction of two different but 
supplementary conceptual approaches to understanding our 
world but for some of our contemporaries these terms and 
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the ideas they represent do not fit together comfortably. 
Indeed, for some it is an impossible and incompatible 
pairing of concepts. Often those to whom these concepts 
appear to be incompatible perceive Christianity as a 
theological framework that informs and gives meaning to 
their understanding of our world and man's place in it, 
while seeing Humanism in contrast as celebrating an 
arrogant human intelligence that describes our world in 
scientific terms without the need for any god or other 
agency or rationale external to man. In other words to the 
Fundamentalist Humanism and Christianity are seen as 
mutually exclusive. 

While to some it may seem an uneasy conjunction of 
terms, [and for the moment leaving out the humanizing 
role of Jesus himself] even a casual look at history shows 
that Christianity and Humanism have had interesting 
interconnections going back at least as far as the Second 
Century when the writer of the Gospel of John and Justin 
Martyr (Saint Justin) were contemporaries and both 
introduced the Greek concept of the Logos to the 
Christianity of their time (c. 125 A.D .), which they had 
borrowed from the philosophy of the Stoics. 

The writer of the Gospel of John argued that the Logos 
(in Greek thought, the divine force that underlies the 
universe) predated but informed Christianity 2 and Justin 
Martyr insisted to the Roman authorities that Christian 
thought and values were consistent with the Logos and 
that therefore the Emperor should keep his hands off this 
new sect because they were just stating the contemporary 
understanding of religion in a slightly different way that 
was not inconsistent with Stoic beliefs and values. In both 


2 John 1:1 “In the beginning was the Divine Logos... and the Logos is whatever 
god is...” [an interpreted translation from the Greek] 
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cases there was an integration of Christianity with the secular 
and religious beliefs of the Romans of the time. 

This is not the place to expound the history of the inter¬ 
relationships between Humanism and Christianity or the 
intermingling of the divine and the human through the pages 
of history. There are many sources for understanding that 
complex history for those who are interested, and perhaps the 
place to start for a quick read is the New World Encyclopedia, 
which has a good summary of Christian Humanism. Here we 
will only mention the Middle Ages, a time when Christian 
clerics controlled education through the monasteries and 
Charlemagne ordered centers of learning set up throughout 
the Empire, with monks and clerics morphing subsequently 
into professors. Western universities including Padua, 
Bologna, Paris, and Oxford were established through Papal 
decree and began teaching law, medicine, philosophy, 
languages and the classics (and so the "humanities" were first 
introduced to our Western curricula). 

In the Renaissance, perhaps the most significant single 
writing was Pico della Mirandola's Oration on the Dignity of 
Man (1486) in which he argued that the religious duty of man 
is to approach learning from the human perspective, a very 
clear conjunction of Christianity with a humanistic approach. 
In the Reformation human knowledge advanced further with 
the invention of the printing press and the writings of 
Erasmus, Martin Luther and John Calvin. The Enlightenment 
saw further advancement of the connection between 
Humanism and Christianity with the emergence of secularism, 
liberal philosophy. Deism, bourgeois liberalism, an interest in 
the historical Jesus, and a "non-conformist" emphasis on 
reason and intuition in religious matters. 

We come back to our premise stated earlier—that Christian 
Humanism asserts the belief that human freedom, individual 
conscience and rational inquiry are not only compatible with 
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Christianity, they are fundamental to a proper under¬ 
standing and interpretation of Christian belief in both its 
traditional forms and as the underlying premises of 
Christian Humanism. 

Without rational inquiry and critical thinking Christian 
thought devolves into literalism and fundamentalism, 
mythology becomes historical event, religious beliefs 
become unbelievable. Without the impact of Humanism 
on religious belief and practice, Christianity tends to focus 
on the other worldly rather than this world, on Christian 
theology rather than Christian practice, on worship and 
prayer rather than loving and caring for one's neighbor. 

How far can we stretch the fabric of the umbrella of 
Christian Humanism to include the extremes that claim a 
place under it? It is clear that the movement within 
Christian Humanism that attempts to humanize Christianity 
with an emphasis on social concerns such as economic 
justice and concern for one's neighbor is a legitimate 
Christian movement. That is indisputable. It is not as clear 
that dispensing with traditional or modern Christian 
theology coupled with the willingness to live with the 
heavens empty but with the teachings of Jesus serving as 
our moral compass, is sufficiently Christian to fall within 
the broader Christian family. 

As with most ideologies, much depends on various 
interpretations of Christianity as well as with who is doing 
the interpreting and for what objective. I stand by my 
claim, while hearing and taking seriously the objections of 
those who argue to the contrary, that the version of 
Christian Humanism for which I argue on these pages, a 
view that is willing to live without god and with only Jesus 
as our teacher and guide, is consistent with the views of 
other post-modern Christian thinkers including Paul Tillich, 
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William Hamilton and Dietrich Bonhoeffer, and deserves its 
place as both Christian and Humanist. 
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The Evolution of a Christian Humanist 


For many years I had postponed writing an explanation to 
my friends and extended family why, given my background 
and training as a religious professional, I concluded that my 
evolving concept of Christian Humanism compelled me to 
leave the active professional ministry of the United Church of 
Christ. Business and other activities claimed my time through 
the years and this writing project was assigned a relatively low 
priority. Occasionally as time permitted and when I thought 
about it I made notes and set them aside in a folder to await 
the opportunity to write. 

With the arrival of my fourth grandchild I became more 
aware of the rapid passing of time and that sudden awareness 
of time's accelerating pace gave a new urgency to my 
intention to frame out clearly and concisely what I believe is 
the essence of a viable Christian philosophy of life that may be 
relevant for others than me who have trouble with the 
traditional orthodox Christianity of our conventional 
churches. 

This is neither a defense nor an apology for failing to carry 
on with my career in the Christian ministry or, more precisely, 
with my original career objective to teach religion and 
philosophy at the university level. It is a description of the 
development of my evolving religious beliefs and a recital of 
events and circumstances that led me to decide finally that a 
professional career in religion, even teaching religious studies 
at a university, was not a career path that I should continue to 
pursue. 

This is not about why I am not a Christian. I believe that my 
views fall somewhere within the boundary lines 
of Christianity, as reinterpreted and understood in the 
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context and language of the 21st Century, although 
probably at the outer limits of Christianity. What that 
means may become clearer later in this essay. 

I am aware that some readers may object that my 
reductive view about the central core in Christianity is not 
sufficiently traditional to warrant my claim that it is a 
Christian view and they may wish to expel me from the 
Christian camp. Some readers may find my views 
incomprehensible or troubling. However I will not concede 
that the views I argue for in the pages ahead are any less 
Christian than those of the traditional Christian who is not 
yet ready to give up the mythical language in which the 
Christianity of our church fathers in the First Century has 
been transmitted to us. 

It is precisely this debate over the meaning and 
implications of Christianity for our time that led me to 
conclude that it would be better (or at least more 
comfortable for me and others) if I did not earn my living 
from the Church while explaining and defending an 
interpretation of Christianity that may be considered 
controversial or worse by traditionalists. 

Controversial or not, however, I believe a reinterpreted 
Christianity is necessary for many of our generation who 
wish to identify with the Christian community and to live by 
an essentially Christian ethic but are no longer able to live 
with the mythological world view of traditional Christianity 
that seems so out of place in our world today. 

There are Christians who believe that the proper place 
to discuss this issue is within the church for its own good 
and growth, but it seemed to me, as will become clearer in 
later pages of this volume, that this would be a difficult and 
futile swim against the tide. 

This volume is necessarily autobiographical in character 
and structure because I arrived at my understanding of the 
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meaning and relevance of Christian faith in and for this 
generation gradually over time and through practical 
experiences, many theological discussions and debates with 
clergy and lay people, long walks on the beach, and personal 
events and circumstances that became significant in the 
progressive development of my religious thought. Knowing a 
bit about these events and experiences may help the reader 
understand how and why I reached my particular perspective 
on religion in general and Christian faith in particular. 

In the pages ahead I will state what I think it is possible for 
us to believe, what is no longer possible for us to believe, and 
what is significant in Christianity that we need to recover and 
restore to its rightful place as the essence of a viable Christian 
faith for the 21st Century. 

A central thesis of this short volume is that the failure of 
mainstream Christianity to come to terms with the world of 
the 21st Century has resulted in the loss of faith to many and 
simultaneously has diminished what is central and essential in 
Christianity. My impression is that the Christian church, when 
faced with the fact and implications of our modern world, lost 
its nerve and retreated into a theological fortress where it has 
tried unsuccessfully to defend a 12th Century world view. By 
failing to interpret Christianity to our generation in terms that 
this generation could understand, Christianity lost its power to 
speak authoritatively and meaningfully to us, and that has 
resulted in a Christianity that is increasingly seen by many as 
irrelevant. 

Our world is very different from the world of the writers of 
the biblical stories. We do not live in their world and we 
cannot understand events or occurrences in the same way 
that made sense in the world view of those earlier times. We 
do not live in a world where the sun stands still in order that 
there be enough daylight for the ancient Hebrews to slaughter 
their enemies; or where the Israelite army marches around a 
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city three times, the soldiers blow their trumpets, and the 
walls come crashing down; or where water is turned into 
wine. 

We see things differently than people of earlier 
generations. This is true for philosophers, historians, 
scientists and theologians. We no longer accept that there 
is a "religious" explanation of natural events and 
processes. We understand a great deal about life and 
cells, about the laws of physics and of the atom, the origin 
of the universe and the movement of the stars, about 
space and time, about galaxies and dark holes, about the 
evolution of life forms and the earth's geological 
formations, about forces and matter, about causation and 
result. 

We no longer use religion as an explanation to fill in the 
gaps of our knowledge of things we do not yet 
understand. We do not any longer see a conflict between 
the world of science and the world of religion that requires 
us to separate our experience into segments with "keep 
out" signs posted at the borderline between "scientific" 
knowledge and "religious" knowledge. We do not try to 
harmonize the biblical 7 days of creation with what we 
have learned from astrophysicists about the structure and 
sequence of the origins of our universe, as if both were 
descriptive accounts of creative process that need to be 
reconciled. When we have questions about our physical 
world we rely on the principles of science for what we can 
know and how we know it, whether the subject is matter, 
forces, energy or the universe. Whatever we mean by the 
"truth" of the creation story, we accept the premise that it 
is not intended to be an alternative or competitive process 
description of an event in time. 

I wrote this volume not just to explain my beliefs to 
others to whom I hope it matters, but also as a necessary 
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mental and spiritual exercise to force me to frame out my 
understanding of Christianity in a coherent way that makes 
some sense to me if not to others. In that sense this is a 
confession of my faith (or unfaith to some) and the term 
confession is used here deliberately in its proper theological 
meaning as a statement of faith, as in confession of faith or 
The Confessions of St. Augustine. It is not the sort of 
confession that is meant for the confessional booth. It is a 
way of talking about religious faith and values that does not 
presume to make an absolute claim to ultimate truth, but 
merely states with humility that this credo is the best I can do 
with the theological fragments that have been left to me to 
work with. 

The term theological fragments I owe to William Hamilton, 
a brilliantly creative theologian from whom I learned much 
including the observation that in our day we cannot presume 
to certain truth or make grandiose religious claims or craft 
comprehensive systematic theologies. Sometimes the best we 
can do is to play humbly the cards we are dealt—and we have 
not been dealt very many cards. 

This is a personal view. It is the story of one man's 
wrestling with the angels and the demons on that most 
important journey to find the meaning of one's life and to 
frame that meaning in a way that makes sense to oneself, if 
not to others. This is a journey that those who aspire to 
mature faith must take alone, although it may become 
apparent as the story unfolds that the journey for faith is a lot 
harder for some of us than it is for others. 

Each generation receives the faith of the previous 
generation wrapped in the concepts and framed out in the 
language and style that made sense to that earlier 
generation. It is our job to locate the truth that must be 
discovered anew by each generation and which each 
generation must reformulate for itself in its own words. 
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By failing to identify, understand and reinterpret the 
central core of Christian truth in a way that makes sense to 
our contemporaries, and by failing to separate that core 
truth from the language and the world view of a previous 
generation in which it was passed down to us, the Christian 
church in our day (in both its Catholic and Protestant 
forms) has largely abandoned its duty of reinterpreting the 
Christian message, leaving it in an archaic form and 
language that has become increasingly incomprehensible 
to many of us who have struggled with it. 

Have I overstated the case for the irrelevancy of much of 
contemporary Christianity? Maybe. But I believe it is true 
and I think the evidence for it comes from the observation 
that the "mainline" churches are less full than they used to 
be, as well as from the experience of some of us that the 
fragments of truth that are available to us are less often 
found in the church than in our experience in the world. 

I do not pretend to write a new theology for modern 
man. The purpose of this short volume is much less 
ambitious. It is a modest attempt to explain what in 
Christian faith is valid for me, expressed in a conceptual 
framework that acknowledges the intellectual difficulties 
that many in our generation have with the language, the 
style and the world view in which Christianity has been 
handed down to us by the preceding generations. It is a 
vision of what I believe is the essential meaning of a viable 
Christianity for the 21st Century. 
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The Journey From Belief To Unbelief 

This story is autobiographical to the extent that it describes 
my uncomfortable religious pilgrimage from the uncritical 
certainty of the evangelical tradition in which I was brought 
up, through a long dark night of unsettling doubt and 
theological confusion in my early adulthood, to the place 
where I stand today, the landscape of which may become 
clearer in the pages ahead. It is a place where I stand with 
some confidence that I have assembled enough of the 
theological fragments that were left to me to be able to 
construct a version of Christian faith that makes sense to me 
both as a framework by which to understand the meaning and 
significance of life (a religious philosophy) and as a way of 
living that life (an ethical commitment). 

The place to begin this story about my struggle with faith is 
with memories from my childhood that may provide a useful 
background and frame of reference for understanding the 
confusion, uncertainty and naivete of my developing religious 
outlook. As early as high school I was aware of some inner 
conflict and uncertainty about what was taught in Sunday 
School. I was aware that the biblical stories could not be 
"true" in the sense that they documented literal descriptions 
of actual events. I was desperately seeking some theological 
explanation that would clarify the sense in which we could 
believe that biblical events were true while at the same time I 
was painfully aware that those around me acted and spoke as 
if they believed that biblical stories were literally true and did 
not seem troubled by that. I think some of my very early 
seriousness about religion was driven by my personal anxiety 
and confusion about how to understand and explain these 
events to myself. 
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My father died suddenly in 1939 of pneumonia. By 1942 
my mother had remarried, taken my brother and me out of 
the orphanage into which she had placed us after my 
father's death, and moved us to Washington, D.C., where 
my stepfather had obtained employment with the War 
Production Board. By 1944 we had moved from the 
basement apartment that was our first home on Buchanan 
Street in northwest Washington to a low-rise brick 
apartment complex in the southeast section of Washington 
known as Congress Heights. 

The first church I remember is Covenant Baptist Church, 
a small two-room church located several blocks away from 
our apartment that was reached by crossing the alley 
behind our apartment building and walking through a 
grassy field beyond that sloped unevenly downhill to an 
unpaved road (Yuma Street) in "the valley" as we called it 
that could be muddy and impassable after rains. The 
church was small. A center aisle divided 8 or 10 rows of 
hard wooden folding chairs. At the front of the sanctuary 
was a center pulpit on a raised platform and below it a 
beat-up honky-tonk piano that was played with gusto 
during the services. 

At the right side of the raised platform was a door 
leading into a room beyond. The minister and his wife lived 
back there. I do not know if the meager offering in the 
Sunday collection plate was their only source of support or 
whether they had "real" jobs during the week, but I suspect 
the minister had other employment. The minister was tall 
(or so he seemed to me, but I was in primary school), 
heavy-set, whiskered, loud and gruff. His wife was a very 
obese woman who sat in a large wooden rocker just 
outside the door to their personal living space, rocking 
incessantly and fanning herself rapidly with a paper fan 
stapled to a stick that advertised the local undertaker's 
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services. She perspired ferociously. I never saw her get out of 
that chair. She said 'Amen' a lot. So did the congregation. It 
was a very expressive group. 

I cannot remember why I attended there or how I became 
involved with that church and I do not remember any other 
children there, although a photograph of that period shows a 
group of adults and children who were participants in that 
church. The minister [The Reverend Mr. Cannon, I believe was 
his name] had asked me to read the scripture lesson from the 
large Bible on the pulpit during services and he said I did it 
well and had a talent for it, and so I read regularly each week. 
That participation in the service gave me a feeling of 
importance, which is why I continued to attend there for some 
time. I was a member of a Boy Scout troop when I was old 
enough to join and the troop met at that church. 

My mother and step-father did not like the emotional 
display or the free-flowing and expressive nature of that 
church and never went there with me that I can recall, but 
they never discouraged me from attending there. They 
attended a Presbyterian church that got its start in the 
Atlantic Theater building about three long blocks away (which 
did not show movies on Sunday in those days); the 
Presbyterians eventually built a new facility an additional two 
or three blocks away from our apartment. It was more 
"northern" in style and more like the services my mother and 
step-father were accustomed to in New England. I attended 
there with my mother occasionally, usually when my 
stepfather was out of town, but it was very formal and boring 
and I resisted getting involved. I did not like the minister. He 
was not very friendly. He talked to my parents and ignored 
me. 

My brother and I eventually attended a Southern Baptist 
Church on South Capitol Street, diagonally across the street 
from Congress Heights Elementary School, which I attended 
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during the 5th and 6th grade when school boundaries 
changed. I think we were first involved with that church 
through their summer Vacation Bible School, probably 
having been invited by a friend from school, and we 
eventually attended the full range of their programs: 
Sunday school, morning church services, the youth 
fellowship (Baptist Training Union) and the Sunday evening 
service. My parents did not encourage me to attend there, 
although my mother made it clear that I should attend 
somewhere. Regular attendance became a habit and it 
would not have occurred to me that there was any other 
option. 

I was baptized in that church. It was full immersion 
baptism. The baptismal pool was a large tank located in an 
elevated area behind the center pulpit, behind curtains 
that could be pulled back for the baptismal service. The 
service of baptism in a Southern Baptist church required 
the candidates to put on a white robe in place of street 
clothes and, one a time when the minister called each 
name, walk down a few steps into the cold water of the 
baptismal pool and wait patiently while the words of the 
baptismal ceremony were spoken. The minister covered 
the celebrant's nose with a handkerchief he kept in one 
hand, lowered the baptismal candidate backwards until 
completely submerged, pronounced the ceremonial words 
"I baptize you now in the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit," then raised the baptized one from the 
water dripping wet. The newly cleansed person then 
climbed out of the baptismal pool up the stairs at the far 
end of the pool and went into the robing room to get 
dressed. 

From this point I grew up as a Southern Baptist in 
Virginia. Southern Baptists in the 1950's were not quite the 
right-wing radicals with the hard edge that they are today. 
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Baptists were and are an independent lot, given to argument 
and bitter dispute over minor issues that were typically 
resolved by the minority group departing and creating a new 
splinter church. Baptists have no formal creed, or at least say 
they don't, although they have many specific articles of faith 
that can be listed in the front of the hymnal and argued about 
and used as tests to determine who is doctrinally sound. 
There were quite distinctive regional differences in belief and 
practices among Baptists in the South. 

I was a Virginia Baptist. They were a distinct and self¬ 
consciously proud group. They leaned toward the left of the 
Southern Baptist spectrum (which seems something of an 
oxymoron), particularly in the Northern Virginia suburbs of 
Washington. Ministers in Virginia were a bit better educated 
than Baptists in other southern states, typically graduates of 
colleges such as Washington and Lee University and the 
University of Richmond, generally acquiring their graduate 
theological education at Southern Baptist Seminary in 
Louisville or Southeastern Theological Seminary in Wake 
Forest, NC, and came to their ministry with a more "classical" 
education than was the case in the other southern states, 
where education was not always a necessary criterion for 
ordination into the ministry. Virginia Baptists were more 
rationale, less emotional, less religiously confrontational than 
their colleagues in the rest of the south. 

Even their church architecture tended to reflect the 
classical heritage, with most large Virginia Baptist church 
buildings built after the Civil War designed in Greek Revival 
style with imposing Doric or Corinthian columns in front, 
reminding us of Greek temples out of their proper context. 
Having learned in Sunday School, right out of the book of Acts, 
that Greeks were pagans that needed to be converted, I was 
confused about why Baptists emulated the Greek temples as a 
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place to worship — but who was I to raise questions about 
church architecture. 

My mother and stepfather talked about their religion 
mostly as a factor of their early lives, mother speaking 
historically about her Sunday School and church 
participation, but mostly of Christian Endeavor, apparently 
a program in the northeast churches that provided 
wholesome programs and activities for the youth of the 
church. My mother said that she met my stepfather at one 
of the larger regional Christian Endeavor meetings, where 
he was a regular speaker. She described him as a 
wonderful Christian man whom she had married despite 
the 20-year age difference between them because she had 
hoped he would be a good influence for my brother and 
me. There didn't seem to be any friendship, warmth, 
tenderness or intimacy between them, or any show of 
affection that I ever saw. There was also no hostility 
apparent between them. 

In 1950 I was sent off to a church camp located in a 
small town in Pennsylvania. An adult "Bible Conference" 
was associated with the camp and located on adjoining 
property. The camp program director (Joe Cosgrove, a 
student at Wheaton College, an evangelical college in 
Illinois) was also the director of radio programs for the 
Bible Conference, which had a regular Sunday evening live 
radio broadcast. The campers walked to the conference 
grounds for the Sunday evening service. 

For reasons I do not know, maybe because I was an 
older camper and reasonably compliant, I was invited to be 
an announcer on the radio show one Sunday evening early 
in the summer. I was nervous and frightened but 
apparently it went well. The director told me I had the 
voice and the talent for announcing and he let me serve as 
announcer for the rest of the month I was at camp. It was 
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an exhilarating experience. I felt an emotional fervor, warmth 
and excitement in this group that I had not experienced 
before and it resonated with me. I was excited to see how a 
radio show operated and to be able to work with a radio 
script, and in its own way this experience was one of many 
that led me gradually toward a career interest in religion. 

At Falls Church High School, which I attended for my junior 
and senior years, I had joined the Bible Club. In my junior 
year probably through the invitation of someone in the Bible 
Club, I was introduced to the phenomenon of Youth For 
Christ, a very dynamic and appealing national program for 
high school and college age kids that was becoming a 
significant phenomenon at that time. 

Each Saturday night Youth for Christ held a large and 
impressive meeting with youth from all over the Northern 
Virginia area at an auditorium in Alexandria, Virginia. It was a 
bit of a drive and I went first with friends who had a car but 
sometime during my senior year I had acquired my own car 
with $1000 inherited from a great-uncle, a 1950 Dodge 
Meadowbrook sedan, and I began driving myself to the YFC 
meeting, which I attended regularly on Saturday evenings 
whether or not anyone would go with me. The music was 
gospel, first quality, dynamic, with talent brought in for each 
Saturday show, and the nightly speakers were focused on 
youth, very persuasive and exciting, and very good at their 
job. They were performers. They were interesting and 
challenging in a way that my own church was not. I remember 
feeling that I wished my church had the same evangelical 
fervor, emotional involvement, excitement, even joy that I 
sensed in this group. 

I had decided to enter the ministry by the time I was a high 
school senior. I had always assumed that I was going to 
college, although I don't think anyone told me I should. 
Neither my mother nor my father had attended college and 
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there was no tradition of college attendance in my family. 
My stepfather claimed to have been a graduate of Yale and 
of the Sorbonne in Paris, but he had told so many tall tales 
and outright lies through the years that I did not believe 
him and learned later that his stories about attending 
college were not true. 

I was in the academic track in high school, which we 
would call today a college prep program, and college was 
the presumed goal of students in that program. I had flirted 
briefly with the idea of a career in aeronautical 
engineering, since that was a hot new area of study at the 
time but the math and chemistry requirements specified in 
the Georgia Tech and University of Maryland catalogs 
looked formidable and daunting and scared me off. There 
was no "college counseling" as such. Guidance counselors 
directed students to the college catalog section of the 
school library. I spent a lot of time browsing catalogs and 
looking at requirements to see what I thought I could 
handle and what I might like to do. 

I considered becoming a physical education teacher or 
full-time camp director, since I had gone to summer camp 
every year since I was 13 years old and making a career out 
of it seemed quite a wonderful life. Sometime late in my 
junior year I gave up on those options. Since I was 
interested in religion and I was encouraged by my church 
to consider ministry as a career option, and financial aid 
was available if I went that route, I decided that I had to 
consider the ministry. The minister of my church, the 
Reverend J Harvey Nichols, pushed me in that direction and 
promised scholarship money if I went to the University of 
Richmond, and I did not resist. 

I was 'licensed' by my local church as a minister in my 
senior year. Licensing is a step below ordination, but many 
Baptist ministers (preachers they were called) were 
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licensed without being ordained. It was primarily intended as 
a local church's acceptance of a young man as a candidate for 
the ministry, or with older men, an acknowledgement by the 
church of the call of God to perform ministerial functions 
without formal education and was generally for situations in 
which "professional" clergy were not available. 

Being licensed was a necessary step, an acknowledgement 
of the congregation that I was qualified in their eyes to serve 
as a minister and that I had been granted official status as a 
student minister. Licensing also qualified me for loan funds 
from a fund set up for Baptist ministerial students [Later I 
learned that the funds had to be repaid after graduation, but 
they only gave me $200 so eventually I was able to pay back 
that amount]. 

When the Reverend J Harvey Nichols was away on vacation 
or attending church conferences or conventions I was the 
regularly-scheduled replacement minister to conduct services 
on Sunday. I had no training for this assignment. There was 
an assumption that God would put the words in my mouth. 
He didn't, but I observed that Reverend Nichols had notes 
rather carefully prepared so I followed his example and 
prepared each sermon as well as I could. There were morning 
and evening services on Sunday. Apparently I was quite good 
at it and opportunities arose to speak at neighboring 
churches. 

During the summer months the Sunday evening service 
was outdoors on the athletic field behind the church, the 
worshipers sitting in their cars with the windows rolled down, 
in the style of a "drive-in" theater. The minister conducted 
the service from a high upstairs window in the rear of the 
church building. There was a microphone and public address 
system. I had an adequate singing voice in those days and 
occasionally sang a duet with my girl friend during the evening 
service when I was not otherwise serving as minister. 
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During the fall of my senior year I applied for, took a 
competitive exam, and eventually won a competitive 
scholarship to the University of Virginia, a 4-year grant of 
$6000, which was a lot of money in those days. I turned it 
down with considerable reluctance. My church would only 
provide financial assistance if I went to the Virginia Baptist 
affiliated University of Richmond. 

Since I was on my own financially (and had been since 
11th grade) and a bit concerned that I might not be able to 
make it without the aid from my church, I turned down the 
University of Virginia scholarship. It was not just the 
money. I had some fear about going to a secular institution 
that potentially could undermine my faith. I believed, not 
unlike many others who studied for the ministry in that 
time, that the purpose of my theological education was to 
arm me to defend Christianity against the world's many 
secular views and I thought I would be better armed at a 
Baptist university. 

In the fall of 1955 I entered Richmond College, the 
college for male undergraduates at the University of 
Richmond. In the first semester I took a basic course 
entitled Introduction To The New Testament in which I was 
introduced to analytic and critical study of the Bible. 
Literary criticism is a scientific analysis of literary works for 
inconsistencies in style, language or viewpoint that may 
suggest multiple authorship or different time or place of 
origin. It can elucidate passages that may have originally 
existed in oral form prior to their written form or examine 
clues that hint to the time and place where parts of the 
document came into being or when, where or why a 
particular biblical book appeared in its final form. 

This was shocking stuff, very disturbing to me 
intellectually and emotionally. I had not thought much 
about how the Bible came to be, but this approach to the 
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Bible was very troubling, the more so because it was being 
taught by professors of religion in a Virginia Baptist college. I 
was quite upset. I was in pain. I prayed. I cried. I wanted to 
leave college, to do what else I did not know and had not 
considered, but I wanted to run away from a very disturbing, 
almost traumatic, intellectual and religious challenge to my 
faith that I was not prepared to deal with. 

My religious beliefs at the time could best be described as 
Evangelical. There is a subtle but distinct difference between 
an Evangelical and a Fundamentalist that may be more a 
difference in tone, attitude and style than it is of substantive 
belief, although there are differences in theology as well. The 
Fundamentalist tends to be less educated, less rational, more 
expressive and emotional, more separatist, more literalistic, 
more naive, 'blue collar' in background, more out of touch 
with the world of intellectual thought, more inclined to be 
combative in religious discussion, less inclined to engage in 
serious dialogue. The Fundamentalist who has any education 
beyond high school is likely to be a graduate of a Bible college. 

On the other hand the Evangelical is more likely to come 
from a middle class family, better educated, more rationale, 
more conversant with the world of ideas particularly those 
that impact his religious outlook, more aware of the 
arguments on both sides of a controversial issue, more likely 
to face outward and to engage in serious dialogue with non¬ 
believers, more interested in defending Christian belief from 
liberal intellectual challenges ("apologetics"). He is likely to be 
a graduate of Wheaton College (IL) or Gordon College (MA), or 
other church-related liberal arts colleges, and may hold a 
respectable graduate degree. 

I had expected my education at a Baptist college to confirm 
and strengthen my evangelical beliefs. I expected to acquire 
knowledge that would explain some Biblical passages and 
some elements of Christian belief that were troublesome to 
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me, and that I would be intellectually equipped to defend 
the faith both to myself and to others. 

The foundations of my world view were badly shaken by 
my early college experience. My long struggle with faith 
had begun. I took many more courses in biblical and 
religious studies and in philosophy in the next three years 
at Richmond, partly to meet the requirements for a major 
in ancient history and biblical studies, but I think a large 
part of the decision to major in religion was to try to sort 
out for myself what I could believe and what I could not 
believe. I struggled through college and later through 
three years of graduate theological study trying to make 
some sense of religious doctrine and to reconcile it with my 
scientific and pragmatic outlook. 

In high school I had been a pretty serious student. I was 
aware that there were issues that were debated between 
'believers' and 'non-believers' about what we could know 
and how we could know it, what was 'true' in the Bible and 
what was not, whether or not belief in God made rationale 
sense, whether there actually was a heaven and a hell and 
where they were, whether all people who did not believe in 
Jesus would be damned, whether it was possible to 
reconcile a loving god with evil and suffering in the world. 

By the time I had left high school I had read a lot of 
articles and short books designed to provide the 
evangelical Christian with answers to his questions and 
solutions to these problems of faith. I considered myself 
pretty well informed on these issues and quite well- 
prepared to defend the faith against unbelievers. I 
believed that either you accepted scientific concepts of the 
origins of the universe and the evolution of man over time, 
or you accepted the biblical story of a world created by 
God in seven days and a literal heaven and hell. Since they 
were in conflict you had to choose between them. 
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My college professors, even in the religion department, did 
not see the world in such neat 'either-or' categories. They 
affirmed that the creation story was "true" but we had to 
make allowances for some of the details such as the literal 
seven days, which could be interpreted as 'eons' or 'days in 
god's time' which is not necessarily the same as our time. You 
could believe in the general scientific framework and you 
could simultaneously believe that the Bible was quite literally 
true as well, but you had to do some careful work and verbal 
dancing to explain the biblical story so that the apparent 
conflicts were resolved. My first instinct was to accept this 
strategy as a way to resolve a number of issues that troubled 
me, but gradually it lost its persuasive power and I came to 
see it as intellectually dishonest, an unwillingness to face 
reality and the implications of modern thought. 

As my studies progressed at Richmond, what puzzled and 
disturbed me most was that my struggle with faith was 
instigated by faculty in the religion department, who seemed 
unaware of the mental havoc they were creating in me and 
presumably in others. I could not reconcile their critical 
approach to the Bible (which I thought had some pretty 
significant implications for traditional religious faith) with their 
fairly traditional theology, which seemed to me at least on the 
surface to be pretty similar in its broad outlines to what I had 
grown up with. There appeared to be a radical disconnect 
between their theology and their pragmatic approach to the 
world of reason and science that I could not comprehend. 

The faculty apparently had reconciled their theology with 
their critical approach to the Bible in some way that was not 
clear to me. From my perspective it seemed that they did not 
draw the obvious conclusions that there were irreconcilable 
differences between the way they interpreted the Bible and 
their quite traditional theology. As faculty explained it, the 
Bible was still 'God's word' to man despite the messy way 
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various documents had been assembled through oral 
traditions to form the written documents which developed 
through the centuries into the form that we have today. 

The faculty had explained that the Bible was to be 
understood not so much as the words of God in a literal 
sense as it was a book where the Word of God became 
present and spoke to us through its pages when we 
listened carefully and expectantly and were open to the 
still small voice within us that whispered to the prayerful 
soul. To put this in a different way, they seemed to be 
saying that the Bible was not the Word or the words of God 
so much as it was the place where the Word of God could 
speak through those words to us. That made the Bible a 
very human book, but a vehicle that could be used by God. 

This made some sense to me, but it still raised the issue 
of how we sort out the many conflicting claims made by 
those who profess to have heard that Word, when it was 
apparent that all those claims cannot be true. Then how 
do we authenticate the genuine Word that comes from 
God from the self-delusion of what we want to believe or 
hear? After all some people who hear voices are lunatics. 

I was a member of the Baptist Student Union (BSU) 
through my years at Richmond. It was a campus club 
whose purpose was both social and service. The BSU held 
social events, conducted a daily devotional chapel service 
about 15 minutes in length each afternoon at 5 p.m. led by 
one of its members, and performed charitable service at 
the four Baptist "missions" in Richmond, which were very 
much community social service centers for black children 
run by white Baptists. They did social work, ran after¬ 
school activities, provided counseling, and operated boys 
and girls clubs. I wasn't much interested in this sort of 
thing, but I felt it was a duty and so I volunteered one 
afternoon a week during my sophomore year. 
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I worked my way into the leadership of the BSU, and 
managed a particularly important coup. I had no car at that 
time (the summer preceding my junior year), so I finagled the 
responsibility of caring for the BSU's 1955 Chevrolet station 
wagon, a gift from the Virginia Baptist Association. That 
meant washing it weekly, getting its oil changed periodically, 
and checking it out to those who had a need for it to go to the 
various downtown missions or evangelistic crusades around 
the state that BSU sponsored or participated in with others at 
the request of a local church. When the trip was far from 
campus, which was not infrequent, the BSU members were 
put up in the homes of members of a local church. One 
benefit of being responsible for the care of the station wagon 
was that I got to keep the station wagon over the summer so I 
had a vehicle to use for my summer job, commuting from Falls 
Church to the agriculture department in downtown 
Washington. 

I had already concluded by the end of my first year at 
Richmond that I was not interested in or cut out to be a parish 
minister. I considered briefly a possible career as a youth 
minister, religious camp director, or other non-pastoral 
religious career. But by my sophomore year I determined 
that my interest was academic rather than pastoral, and I 
wanted to teach religion, and the only serious place to do that 
was in a university, so it was clear that I needed a Ph.D. in 
philosophy and religion. 

Graduate school requirements for a Ph. D. in any of the 
places I considered —Princeton, Yale, and the University of 
Chicago among others—required a solid background in at 
least two ancient languages, so I took the basic two-year 
courses in Latin and Greek and then added German, which 
was necessary in order to do graduate work in theology or 
philosophy, as much of the original work in theology and in 
biblical studies at that time was in German. My 
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undergraduate major in philosophy and religion required 
courses in ancient history, biblical studies and philosophy, 
and that proved to be a heavy academic load. 

I wanted a good head start and solid preparation to 
make graduate study easier. I took all available courses in 
the religion department. Some were easier than others, by 
which I mean easier on my religious sensibilities and 
acquired prejudices about what must be believed by a 
Christian. The wisdom literature genre of Proverbs, Psalms 
and Ecclesiastes was easier to manage without too much 
troublesome conflict with my sense of reality and 
possibility; however the early old testament books were 
filled with stories and descriptions of improbable events 
that were in conflict with what we knew or thought we 
knew about time, history and our universe. 

When pushed on the historicity of particular stories and 
events, I sensed some evasive answers from various 
members of the faculty, with such suggestions as the 
probable difference between god's time and our time, and 
apparent conflicts caused by partial rather than full 
revelation that created apparent rather than real conflict 
with what we otherwise knew or thought we knew. The 
escape was to quote Paul - Now we see through a 
darkened glass but in eternity all these apparent 
discrepancies and contradictions will be resolved. 

There were other responses, too glib and superficial to 
be very helpful, but they were said by faculty regardless, 
with sincerity and a straight-face: a day with god was as a 
million years; there were some things we just had to accept 
on faith; there are many ways of knowing and religious 
knowledge was a different kind of knowing but not less 
important than other kinds of knowledge; one implication 
of revelation was the peace that comes to us when we 
accept through faith that all truth is essentially god's truth 
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and that there can be no real conflict between the truth of 
god, the truth of the Christian faith, and the truth of the world 
as we know it or think we know it because god is ultimate 
truth; we are in the hands of God and it is presumptuous of us 
to claim that we finite beings would ever be able to contain 
within ourselves enough knowledge or wisdom to resolve all 
the apparent conflicts; the greater our humility in the face of 
god's truth the happier we will be because we will have the 
present certainty that we will ultimately know the truth and 
the ultimate truth that we will know in the fullness of time will 
give us the confidence that will make us free in our present. 

I found this way of reasoning very curious and not very 
convincing. The circularity of the reasoning made no sense to 
me. 

Late in the spring of my first year at Richmond I was at a 
very low point, the foundation of my religious faith having 
been badly shaken. I had not yet found any way that Christian 
religious statements could be interpreted for me in a way that 
did not seriously violate my sense of intellectual integrity and 
my desperate concern to find meaning and truth. Having 
found nothing solid that I could hold onto and having nothing 
to lose, I arranged meetings with Reuben Alley, editor of the 
Virginia Baptist monthly magazine, whom I knew by 
reputation to be wise and more liberal in his interpretation of 
religion than his colleagues, and with Phil Hart, university 
chaplain and a professor of religion whose doctorate was from 
the University of St. Andrews in Scotland, a fact which 
impressed me a great deal. 

Each of them in his own different style counseled the same 
general advice, first to be patient, that what I was 
experiencing as a crisis of faith was not unusual, that the 
journey into religious knowledge is in part self-knowledge and 
it can be a very bumpy road with lots of detours, but that 
eventually I may find the journey ultimately worth taking, and 
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second, go north, the point being that if I wanted to get 
anywhere in teaching at a university in the south, I needed 
an undergraduate degree from the south to make me 
initially acceptable (e.g., Richmond) and not an outsider, 
but I must have a graduate degree from a northern 
theological or graduate school to give serious academic 
credibility among faculty colleagues, who generally 
mistrusted the academic rigorousness and preparation of 
those who remained in the south. 

Reuben Alley and Phil Hart were right in their advice, 
both as to the long and sometimes tortuous religious 
pilgrimage that lay ahead, as well as in their suggestion 
that I 'go north' for graduate theological education, and 
while I did not appreciate either piece of advice for quite 
some years, nevertheless I followed the path that they 
suggested to me. 
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Theological Boot Camp 

Graduate theological education at Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School was another mental and emotional shock. I 
arrived there in the fall of 1959, surprised at how cold it was in 
Rochester in mid-September. Fall had arrived early, the days 
were considerably shorter than they were in Virginia, the 
leaves were rapidly losing their fall color and were already 
dropping from the trees in great heaps on the sidewalks, and 
the final annoyance, I discovered I was allergic to whatever 
was in the fall air and that added to the discomfort of being in 
a very unfamiliar and disturbing environment. 

The first year of graduate education at Colgate Rochester 
was the theological equivalent of an intellectual and religious 
boot camp. First year theological studies seemed designed to 
destroy the naive religious and theological simplicity of the 
thoughts, ideas and values which most of us had brought with 
us to the campus. The religious shock troops included James 
Alvin Sanders, Professor of Old Testament; Flarmon Flolcomb, 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion; William H. Hamilton, 
Professor of Theology; and Jim Ashburn, whose title I do not 
recall but whose field was personality theory and 
psychological counseling. 

I mention members of the faculty by name because they 
made quite an impression on me and, looking back on those 
years with the distance of time, I am both amazed and 
appreciative of the fact that I studied under some of the 
greatest minds in their respective fields in that generation. 
How all of them were assembled at one graduate school at 
the same time was either remarkably fortuitous or the brilliant 
coup of the president of the seminary at that time, a cigar¬ 
smoking and highly successful business type who stayed out of 
the classroom. However they were assembled, these key 
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faculty were clearly the intellectual stars in the field of 
religion in the late 50's and early 60's. 

An assignment in the first semester course in biblical 
studies under Dr. James Alvin Sanders, an old testament 
historian and expert who was involved in the translation of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and was a prolific writer on Old 
Testament studies, was typical. The assignment was to 
read the books of the Pentateuch (the first five books of 
the Old Testament, Genesis, Exodus, etc.) and several other 
books with a stack of note cards at hand and to write on 
separate cards brief comments on inconsistencies, 
troublesome problems or historical observations that we 
encountered when we read passages with Sunday School 
familiarity but which we read for the first time critically and 
carefully. 

It soon became obvious there were many problematic 
passages: the day the sun stood still so that a battle could 
be completed in daylight, the seven days of the creation 
story starting with the watery abyss, an obvious second 
creation story that differed in content from the first, the 
serpent that confronted Adam and talked to him, the walls 
of Jericho falling when the trumpets of the Israelites 
sounded, Jonah swallowed by a great fish (not a whale) and 
delivered kicking and screaming to his preaching 
assignment, to name a few. Reading the Old Testament in 
this critical way prepared us for understanding the 
conclusions that biblical scholars (Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish) had reached in the past hundred years of linguistic 
and historic study of the oldest available manuscripts of the 
Old Testament and the related archaeological evidence. 

Without getting into the very complex details of this 
scientific approach to the study of the Bible (which is the 
way we have learned to approach all historical and literary 
questions) and its particular conclusions, it was apparent 
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that a literal reading of the Old Testament as if it were a 
continuous descriptive history without understanding the 
background, the context and the culture of the time in which 
various passages were written was simply not possible for us 
today. 

The unstated but obvious educational strategy of graduate 
theological education was to knock down the intellectual 
underpinnings, the naive assumptions, the simplistic 
theological concepts, the various religious prejudices, the 
inconsistencies in thinking and the conflicting values of those 
of us who came to our theological education with a variety of 
preparatory experiences; and then, having succeeded in at 
least disturbing the foundations, beginning the long process of 
helping us build a faith that was ours rather than one that was 
handed to us and accepted uncritically. 

Put another way, the object was to see if it was possible to 
develop a religious faith that could withstand the various 
intellectual challenges of critical thought, and failing that, lead 
us to another career option. They were pretty clear about 
that message and strategy. It was not comfortable. Some of 
us had more discomfort with this process than others. Given 
my background, it was particularly difficult on me. It forced 
hard choices as to what theological baggage I must throw out 
and what pieces I would carry with me and perhaps continue 
to struggle with. At times it was emotionally unsettling. At 
times I was alone in the darkness of the black night of the 
soul, struggling through to the dawn beyond and hoping with 
the dawn that the light would break through. Sometimes it 
did. Often it did not. 

The object of this struggle, so far as I was concerned at 
least, was to figure out what was essential in Christian faith 
and what was not and to see if the pieces I was left with at the 
end of this phase of the struggle for faith were enough to feel 
comfortable that I was still within the boundaries of what 
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could reasonably be called Christian faith. Assuming that 
Christian faith comes to us from a previous generation in 
the language, the style, and the wrappings of that 
generation, can we separate out the essence that is true 
for us and for all generations and then frame it in the 
particular language and style of our generation in a way 
that makes some sense to our contemporaries. 

It was rigorous, demanding, intellectually stimulating 
work. There were several simultaneous intellectual 
movements in Christian theological circles during this time. 
One of them, and the most exciting and interesting to me 
personally, was a sustained dialogue between religion and 
academia, an intellectual conversation between theology 
and philosophy of religion on the one hand, and other 
academic disciplines both in the 'hard' sciences such as 
physics and biology and the 'soft' sciences such as history 
and psychology, with philosophy serving as the mediator. 
Religion had gained new life and respect in the halls of 
academia. 

Serious Christian thought had moved out of the 
churches (where it was not welcome) and was engaged in 
serious dialogue with the "world" of literature, drama, the 
arts, the sciences, world religions, and the philosophy of 
literature. It was an exciting time. Particularly from the 
perspective of a student who had serious doubts about the 
relevance of Christian faith to the broader world, it was 
encouraging that religion was being taken seriously in the 
academy as a legitimate field of learning that could 
contribute to the general exchange of knowledge that was 
the currency of the university. 

Christian thinkers had been successful in demonstrating 
that what was essential in contemporary religious thought 
was compatible with the world of thought of the academy. 
Religion had acquired "respectability" as a valid subject of 
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serious academic discourse. I think it was during this period 
when Christian engagement with the intellectual world of the 
universities was at its height that I concluded reluctantly that 
Christianity had reached an institutional dead end in the 
Church, and to all intents and purposes serious Christian 
thought and dialogue had moved into the academy where, 
without being suffocated, it could maintain its vitality, its 
essential core, its integrity, its power to communicate a vision, 
and ultimately to compel us with a viable religious option for 
contemporary man. 

It struck me that the primary reason that the Church had 
become irrelevant for so many is that it had backed away from 
seriously confronting the implications of the world of 
intellectual thought. It has retreated into a safe and 
comfortable isolation where it did not have to face the 
implications of contemporary science and historical studies. 
The lessons of theological education were being ignored by 
the graduates of theological schools and the Church's 
professional clergy had retreated deeper into a schizophrenic 
religious world in which what is said and implied on Sunday 
morning not only is disconnected from the lessons and 
conclusions of their theological education, but has virtually no 
connection with the real world that we live in during the rest 
of the week. The professional clergy were unwilling to say out 
loud to their congregation: "of course we do not believe that, 
that idea arose in a different time when people had a different 
world view, and of course we do not believe it happened that 
way, but that is not essential to Christian belief, what is 
important is that..., etc." 

The essential implication of the protestant principle (a term 
taken from the writings of the theologian Paul Tillich, who 
developed this novel but clearly implied extension of the 
teachings of Martin Luther and John Calvin) is that religious 
faith wherever and whenever it occurs results from a highly 
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personal and individual struggle for meaning as we try to 
make sense of our lives and our world and to define 
ourselves in terms of Christian values and ultimate 
commitments. 

To put this idea in theological language, the struggle for 
faith is directly between each person and god (whatever 
we mean by god); it is not "mediated" by religious 
authorities or by a church or tradition or by a priest, 
although church, tradition and priest may be helpful guides 
and signposts in the journey for faith. But finally it is a 
journey that each individual must take for himself into the 
wilderness in the struggle for faith. For some, perhaps 
those who are especially lucky, faith comes easily, without 
struggle or pain, without doubt or anxiety, as something 
given and accepted and not questioned, without having 
first to go through the dark night of the soul. I was not that 
lucky. 

Christian faith, if it is anything that ultimately matters, is 
a way of looking at the world and of finding in the Christian 
story the key to the meaning of life, or at least of our 
particular life. It involves both a way of looking at life and a 
way of living our life. It involves a commitment to what is 
ultimately real and important. It is not believing a set of 
facts or assenting to particular propositions. It cannot be 
taught in Sunday school by persons who do not understand 
or think seriously about life and meaning. Christianity is 
not about mingling mythology with history and teaching 
bad science on Sunday so that it can be unlearned on 
Monday. The search for faith is a pilgrimage, a task on the 
road to mature adulthood, a journey that no one can take 
for us. 

That implies that Christian faith is not for children and it 
should not be taught to children. Why? The view of 
Christianity commonly held in the church, something we 
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will call "Sunday School religion," trivializes Christianity by 
confusing fable and myth with history, contradicts some of 
our fundamental understandings about our world, and asks us 
to believe what is unbelievable. To put it bluntly, what is 
taught in Sunday School is typically on the same order as the 
Easter bunny, Santa Claus and the tooth fairy, but it is said 
with a straight face to children who are much past the age 
where these stories are believable as history, fact or event. 

What is taught in our churches is perceived not so much as 
wrong as irrelevant, and at the age of understanding and 
independence children leave the church perhaps never to 
return, or perhaps to return as adults after a crisis or when a 
different sort of understanding or religious need compels their 
return. 

The idea that taking Christianity seriously requires not 
taking much of it literally is something that clergy can say from 
the pulpit or within the church only in some circumstances 
and with great caution. That does not give me much hope 
that we can do very much to counter the silliness and 
irrelevance of what passes for Christian belief among regular 
church-attending Christians in the United States. 

This was the issue I faced when my formal theological 
education ended at Colgate Rochester Divinity School, and my 
practical theological education began in a small parish some 
distance away from Rochester, in the village of Gaines, New 
York. 
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Confronted by Reality 

Nothing in my theological education or my previous 
experience prepared me for the reality of ministering to the 
mid-twentieth century rural parish or for the related problem 
of what to say on Sunday mornings or at funerals. 

Gaines is a rural community situated along New York's 
Route 104, the Ridge Road roughly paralleling the south side 
of Lake Ontario that stretches out between Rochester and 
Buffalo, just north of the Village of Albion in Orleans County. 
Following graduation I became minister at the Gaines 
Congregational Church, the parish in which I had done the 
final year of my student field work, sharing the part-time 
ministerial duties with a member of the theology faculty at 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, each of us commuting out 
from Rochester on weekends. The church building was located 
adjacent to the Grange Hall and a quaint country store. The 
rest of the world had largely passed it by, and even today it 
hasn't changed much in the more than 50 years since I 
became the student minister of the Gaines parish. 

The congregation consisted of farmers, most of whom grew 
tomatoes and cabbages part-time and had other off-season 
jobs to get them through the long winters when farming could 
not be done and the canneries had shut down; together with 
some small business owners; a few school teachers; some 
long distance commuters who worked in Rochester or Buffalo; 
a few landed gentry whose income source was not apparent; 
and a few blue collar tradesmen. In other words, a typical 
rural Protestant congregation. 

I shared the ministerial duty during the field work phase of 
my graduate program in the 1960-1961 school year with Dr. 
James Rodney Branton, Professor of New Testament at 
Colgate Rochester, until the early spring when on Easter 
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weekend just before the afternoon Good Friday service I 
received a telephone message from Rochester that Dr. 
Branton had died that morning from a massive heart 
attack. I had to carry on with the service alone rather than 
assisting Dr. Branton, as we had planned. 

Fortunately I had less theological trouble with Good 
Friday than I did with Easter, so I had two days to come up 
with an Easter Sunday sermon. For the afternoon service 
immediately at hand I expanded and ad libbed what I had 
planned to say, which was along the line of acknowledging 
death from the Christian perspective as a normal part of 
the cycle of life, death and resurrection in Christian 
theology, pointing toward the death of Christ, which we 
acknowledge on Good Friday, but which we celebrate from 
the perspective of Easter Sunday, when resurrection 
follows crucifixion as day inevitably follows the night. 

That short Good Friday sermon was not particularly 
inspiring, as I recall, and it was certainly opaque in 
meaning, the words deliberately concealing as much as 
they illuminated. No one asked any questions afterward 
and it was pretty well received since most knew that I had 
not planned to handle the service alone. That little success 
gave me some temporary confidence as I shouldered the 
full burden of ministerial duty, along with the full load of 
theological studies. Carrying this double burden was not at 
all unusual for theological students at Colgate Rochester; 
we were expected to handle that sort of academic and 
emotional load. 

But now I faced the weekly problem of writing the 
Sunday sermon. Even more troubling to me was what I 
could say to the children who came up to the front of the 
church and gathered around me for a brief 'children's 
sermon' before heading off to Sunday school to learn 
things they would have to unlearn later. I found that my 
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view of Christianity, of what could and should be said and 
believed, ran hard into the wall of practical theology, which 
was the limit to what could be said without giving offense to 
some. What could I say with integrity that would be helpful 
and relevant, comforting to those who needed comfort and 
disquieting to those who were too comfortable in their 
complacency, but which would not appear irreverent or 
unfaithful or undermine the cherished beliefs that many lay 
persons thought were essential Christian doctrines? I saw this 
as an ethical dilemma every bit as much as a practical 
dilemma and it troubled me greatly. 

I was not alone among my classmates in being troubled by 
this difficulty, but perhaps I was more troubled than some and 
more sensitive than I needed to be. I believed fervently that 
Christianity would become increasingly irrelevant to many in 
our world unless we found a way to communicate what was 
essential in it and learned to separate out that essential core 
truth of Christianity from the mythical trappings in which it 
was entangled and the historical baggage that it carried from 
earlier times. Some of my classmates agreed with me that this 
was the key issue, but many of them found ways to 
accommodate their beliefs to the practical realities of the 
parish that I was just not able to manage. 

I recall reading in a 1995 issue of Christian Century 
(paraphrased from memory) that a generation of young 
students for the ministry went to theological seminary to 
struggle with and ultimately to lose their faith. The reference 
was, I believe, to those educated in the 1960-1970 era. That is 
a bit of over-statement for effect, but it is very clear to me 
that the seminary experience was both intellectually 
exhilarating and emotionally disturbing. I had the impression 
that the Colgate Rochester faculty did not have any serious 
appreciation of the difficulty of applying theological education 
to the realities of the rural parish, or if they did, they did not 
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offer any useful advice and must have assumed that each 
student would have to work through the issues of meaning 
and communication on his or her own without much 
guidance. 

My fellow students approached this dilemma in quite 
different ways. As expected a few had left seminary before 
the completion of the three-year graduate program, having 
decided early that another profession was more suitable. 
Some became proficient in the craft of the professional 
clergy—talks to the Rotary Club, developing large and 
magnificent church buildings, skill in fund raising and 
financial management, dabbling in denominational politics 
and serving on committees and commissions—activities 
that kept them from having to think or worry very much 
about troubling theological issues. They accepted ministry 
as a professional career not substantially different from 
other professional careers they might have chosen, and the 
intellectual and ethical implications of this approach to 
ministry did not appear to trouble them very much. 

A few fellow students retreated from the abyss of 
uncertainty, having discovered that the experience left 
them without the ability to say "I believe...." , instead 
having elected to fall back on the agreed faith of the 
Church Universal and depend on its liturgy, so that they 
could say "the Church believes..." or "we believe" rather 
than "I believe....," neatly side-stepping the uncomfortable 
question of their personal credo. They found comfort in the 
traditions and self-assurance, for instance, of the Anglo- 
Catholic ritual, believing that faith would come in time, like 
wisdom and gray hair. They chose ordination in highly- 
liturgical churches (such as Episcopal or Lutheran) where 
the church's beliefs are set into the creed and "we believe" 
was the key phrase that allowed public affirmation of the 
creed of the church while reserving to oneself the right of 
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individual and private interpretation of difficult issues such as 
the meaning of incarnation or resurrection or born of the 
virgin Mary or even god. 

Others found meaning in the psychological interpretation 
of religious faith, the Church as a healing community, mental 
health as a form of salvation and sin as something we would 
grow out of or learn to accept as we matured into self- 
actualized human beings, accepting who we were and who we 
could become. The focus was on wholeness and well-being. 
Those who took the mental health approach often ended up 
as institutional chaplains in hospitals, prisons or the military or 
as pastoral counselors in a large church with specialized 
ministerial functions. 

Some went into social service agencies in the inner city or 
to Appalachia, or became counselors or spiritual advisors in 
youth programs or substance-abuse and rehabilitation 
programs, committing themselves to charitable work and self- 
sacrifice. 

A few chose church leadership roles with denominational 
headquarters, or councils of churches or with church-related 
organizations in religious education, church organizational 
development, fund raising, ecumenical relations or social 
activism. 

A few took the path of biblical preaching, which was just 
beginning to emerge as an approach to the Sunday sermon, a 
deceptively clever strategy that meant choosing a brief 
passage from the Bible and (ignoring its context if necessary) 
using that text or phrase as a jumping off point for whatever 
they wanted to talk about, the justification for which was that 
the spirit of god (whatever that means) may choose to use 
that sermon to "speak to" an individual. 

It is not my intent to make light of any of those options, 
and I am not trying to be cynical about those career paths 
because they are real and valid responses to faith where it 
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exists, as well as to un-faith, but these are routes that I 
could not travel. My characterization of these various 
career options may be uncharitable, even condescending, 
but I had the sense then and now that each of these ways 
involved some element of avoiding the fundamental issue, 
which was that a theological education should make a 
difference in what one was able to say on Sunday morning. 

The man in the pew should be able to hear a sermon 
based on the struggle and enmity between Cain and Abel 
and get the sense that these are not real people but 
represent a historical struggle between two ways of life 
(farming and herding) coming into conflict in the early 
settlement of the land that eventually became Israel, and 
that the story came into being as a way of explaining the 
cultural and historical experiences and relationships in the 
oral traditions of those early settlers, and from there 
perhaps discussing the ongoing conflict between traditions, 
and then move on to a practical application, perhaps the 
conflict in Kosovo, or the conflict of traditions in Iraq, or 
perhaps to the current Arab-lsraeli conflict over land and 
life. 

The point and the value of that story of Cain and Abel is 
missed if we ignore the cultural and political context of its 
origin and are led to believe that this is a story of a fight 
between brothers, one of whom murdered the other, and 
the lesson then becomes trivial and irrelevant for most of 
us, who already pretty much reject the concept of fratricide 
as an appropriate solution to family conflict. 

By avoiding the contextual and historical issues, and the 
function and interplay of history, folklore, myth and legend 
in the Old Testament, and by failing to patiently explain 
how we are to take that sort of biblical passage and get to 
whatever 'truth' the story may contain, the message 
becomes detached from its context and the informed or 
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curious and alert listener is left with the impression that the 
minister cannot distinguish between folklore and history. 
Whatever religious or theological "value" the story may have 
does not depend upon whether or not Cain and Abel were real 
people, or were legendary but symbolic representations, to 
tell an important story about cultural conflict and its 
consequences. 

I do not mean to understate the difficulty of 
communicating the Christian message without offending 
those who believe that the essential truth of Christianity is 
directly tied to the view that bible stories are about real 
people and describe literal historical events, or that the 
religious truth of the basic Christian doctrine of the 
Resurrection depends upon or is validated by the 
announcement of angels at an empty tomb, or that Jesus was 
born to an actual virgin named Mary and is literally the 
offspring of god. Try to bring up the concept of Resurrection 
without getting hung up on whether it happened as described 
in Matthew rather than what does it mean for us — what is the 
significance of the concept of Resurrection to the Christian 
and how does that story apply to us -- and you will quickly find 
that you may have given offense to some. 

It is impossible to talk about the concept of Creation 
without being forced to talk about whether the creation story 
in Genesis is true or not (in the sense of whether it describes 
historical events at a particular time and place) or whether the 
Bible conflicts with modern science. These issues were 
resolved by academics and theologians a century and a half 
ago, yet the typical layman in the church is unaware of that 
fact because clergy have avoided dealing with the issues of 
biblical interpretation and history. 

No one that I knew in theological school, faculty or student, 
believed that the creation story reflected historical or 
scientific explanations of the beginnings of the universe, or 
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was anything other than myth or whether what happened 
in the creation story was even important. The truth 
expressed in the concept of creation does not depend on 
the scientific or historic accuracy of the biblical creation 
story. Myth and poetry and their inter-relationships, and in 
what sense they convey truth, are important concepts that 
we cannot deal with without first abandoning the notion 
that the Creation Story describes an actual event that 
occurred at the beginning of historical time. 

Unfortunately this is not the language of the parish. It is 
not only difficult but it may be close to impossible to bridge 
the gap between the Christianity of the theologians and the 
"Sunday school theology" of the man in the pew. These are 
two different worlds, or so it seemed to me, with no 
obvious way to bridge them. Yet it seemed to me at the 
time that an attempt had to be made to build that bridge. 

In my early days as a minister (with great naivete but 
with real conviction) I tried to convey what I believed to be 
the essence of Christian faith, as appropriately 
demythologized and re-interpreted for life in our times, to 
people who came to church largely out of habit or a sense 
of duty, and for the most part had very superficial beliefs, 
were uncertain about or unfamiliar with the key concepts 
of Christianity, and did not take religion very seriously, at 
least not so that it made any difference in their behavior, 
values and commitments. 

The goal of my ministry as I saw it at that time was to 
make Christian faith relevant to the man in the pew, to 
educate beyond the Sunday School version of Christianity 
that was so easy to trivialize and reject, and to 
communicate the essence of a religious faith that was 
meaningful, understandable and helpful; in other words, to 
bridge the gap between the awkward and uncomfortable 
language of faith and the reality of our modern world. 
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It was difficult to figure out where to begin or what to say 
first. It was not so much that I did not know what I believed 
about what was essential in Christianity; it was rather that the 
pieces of theological baggage that I had jettisoned along the 
way, or that seemed so easily misunderstood or that were 
sufficiently disturbing or offensive that they should not be 
said, left me struggling with what to say and what to leave 
out, constantly searching to find the words that would 
communicate without doing harm. 

The struggle was not just about the choice of words, 
however, it was more a struggle with ethical issues of how to 
handle Bible readings, prayer, funerals and Easter in an honest 
way that did not damage my integrity or disturb too greatly 
what passed for faith and belief in my parishioners. How 
should I deal with the story of creation, of Adam and Eve, of 
Jacob wrestling with the angel, or Noah, or Jonah, or Job? 
These stories could not be taken literally and seriously at the 
same time; if we took them literally it was virtually impossible 
to take them seriously and to cull them for the religious truth 
that they conveyed. I wanted to say directly that of course 
these stories are not about historical events, they didn't really 
happen; they are myth or legend, but they convey a religious 
truth that is important; that there are different kinds and 
levels of truth, and sometimes we have to get beyond the 
story's literal truth to see its important religious truth for us. 

I began with the premise that seemed so obvious to me as 
a freshly-minted young minister, that in our day we are all 
unbelievers to some extent even when we profess Christian 
faith and regularly participate in the life of the church. I took it 
for granted that my struggle for faith in high school and 
college was a common experience of others in the church who 
were struggling with questions of faith and belief. What we 
needed in our churches was religious re-education. I found 
very shortly to my surprise and discouragement, that I had 
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misunderstood and misjudged the extent to which the 
average man in the pew was troubled by religious 
questions or with the difficulty of belief. 

The weekly sermon was a challenge but the medium 
gave me some room to maneuver and I got pretty good at 
writing sermons that expressed concepts that were in line 
with my "demythologized restatement" of Christian 
theology but were couched in terms of traditional religious 
language that could be understood at different levels of 
interpretation. My intention was to stimulate thought and 
reaction by those persons in the congregation who were 
inclined to ask questions and who were able to see past the 
traditional language, which would then be followed by 
study classes that would gently teach a bit about the 
background of the bible and church history and some basic 
theology but in a way that got people from where they 
were to a more sophisticated and legitimate level. The 
attempt was not entirely successful. 

In those days in rural America people invited the 
minister to join them for Sunday dinner in their home after 
the service. One of the church leaders was Winton Hatch, a 
wise, sometimes cynical but genuinely perceptive man at 
whose house I dined frequently and who sometimes used 
those meals as occasions to discuss the Sunday sermon. 
We discussed the various "levels" of understanding of 
religious concepts and the need to get beyond the literal 
story to the truth that it conveyed. We had many good 
conversations about Christian faith and its implications. But 
in these conversations I sensed that he was raising a flag of 
caution. 

My take on the substance of Winton's views on the 
need for a reinterpretation of religious faith to make it 
understandable today, distilled to the cold hard truth from 
many conversations, was that most people were not 
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intellectually curious about religion, did not think about what 
they believed or did not believe, came to church for comfort 
and companionship, were quite comfortable with their simple 
faith, and were not going to take the time or expend the 
emotional energy to get beyond the story to the truth that it 
conveys. He believed that such a strategy was ethically flawed 
and in any event futile; the practical effect of the sermon was 
to destroy the structure of their simple faith and give them 
nothing useful that they could understand to replace it with; 
disturbing even naive faith cannot be a loving, considerate or 
kind thing to do; and that it did not seem to him either fair or 
responsible that I challenge the simple views and harmlessly 
naive faith of simple people just because I had a problem with 
it. Tough love! 

Of course I had an answer ready, which was that there can 
be no faith without struggle, Jesus himself did not avoid saying 
hard things when they needed to be said, you must go 
through the night to get to the dawn, and that I had to 
prepare a proper foundation of receptivity before I could build 
on it. But the truth is that his words struck something deep 
within me that has continued to disturb me through the years, 
and even though I did not leave the professional ministry until 
some years later, those conversations with Winton were a 
contributing factor in my observation that I was essentially a 
teacher, not a priest or minister, and that I should leave it to 
others to figure out how to talk to those in the church. 

My brief unhappy experience in the parish ministry 
confirmed my original determination that the appropriate 
career path for me was teaching in a college or university, 
where the free exchange of ideas was sometimes disturbing 
but was expected and where Christianity was getting a new 
look in any event. I saw this short stint in a parish as a 
temporary detour, to explore the possibility of the parish, and 
to figure out the next step in obtaining a doctorate that would 
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qualify me to teach at the university level. My career took a 
different turn than I had intended largely because I did not 
have the funds to pursue a doctoral degree and after my 
frustrating experience in the parish I determined that I 
would not - could not -- serve as interim minister in a 
parish to support myself while pursuing the doctorate, 
although that was the traditional way that such support 
was obtained. 

I married Sue Hamilton at just about the same time that 
I made the decision to postpone my doctoral studies. Three 
months after Sue and I were married, I accepted an offer to 
become chaplain of a New England college preparatory 
school and head of its religion department. That was as 
close to the original objective of teaching religion in an 
academic institution as I would get. 

I came away from the experience as a parish minister 
with a great deal of frustration and disillusionment. 

With hindsight I have concluded that I was terribly naive 
about what it was possible to accomplish in a parish, 
particularly because of the widespread failure of any 
serious adult religious education in the church for several 
generations. I began to recognize that I had more in 
common with those outside the church than with those 
within it. It confirmed my increasing sense that it was 
easier to communicate with the non-churched world than 
with those believers who were still in the church. 

It was apparent to me that what passed for Christianity 
in the church could not do much to meet the religious and 
spiritual needs of the great majority of people, who were 
more at home in the secular modern world than they were 
in the mythical world of contemporary Christianity. 
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Christianity Without God 


Contemporary historians regardless of their religious faith 
do not seriously doubt that Jesus was a real person who lived 
in Palestine in the First Century despite the lack of credible 
contemporaneous evidence. Historians agree that Jesus was 
an itinerant Jewish teacher who traveled and taught 
throughout Palestine, gathering disciples around him through 
the force of his personality and the persuasive nature of his 
message. There is general agreement that Jesus was perceived 
by the Roman occupiers of Palestine as a dangerous religious 
radical and a disturber of the peace, in consequence of which 
he was arrested by the local authorities and summarily 
executed by the Romans by public crucifixion, the standard 
method used by the Romans to deal with political 
troublemakers. 

There is considerable disagreement among historians 
about how much of the New Testament record can be relied 
upon as history in the ordinary sense in which we understand 
history, given the fact that a fairly long time passed from the 
days in which Jesus lived and taught in Palestine until the 
traditional stories about him and his teachings that were 
circulating among the early Christian communities began to be 
collected from the oral tradition and eventually acquired their 
present form as the canonical gospels. 

The surviving historical record indicates that something 
happened following the crucifixion of Jesus that led his 
followers to take up his message and teachings. When their 
leader was arrested and executed by the Roman authorities 
Jesus' followers initially became discouraged, disappointed 
and frightened. They feared for their safety as they 
contemplated the fact that they too might be arrested and 
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killed. They abandoned Jesus to his fate and ran. However 
sometime after his arrest and crucifixion, the crushing 
sense of disappointment, frustration and defeat the 
disciples experienced at the death of their leader gave way 
in the face of what is called the Easter Event. 

That "something" that "happened" after the crucifixion 
is described in the Gospels in mythological terms as 
Resurrection. We have learned to demythologize these 
accounts so that we can understand and interpret their 
significance to us without resorting to the mythological 
language in which these accounts were composed. 

Once we get beyond the mythological language, it is 
evident that the disciples had a life-transforming 
experience that led them to rethink what was seriously 
important to them and resulted in their commitment to 
carry on with Jesus' teachings. Put in another way, they 
interpreted this life-transforming experience to mean that 
the spirit of Jesus did not die with him but was alive in 
them and compelled them to continue what he had 
started. They understood this to mean two things: they 
were to model their lives after his life and they were to 
carry on his teaching about the Kingdom of God and what 
that implied for them and for the people of Palestine and 
beyond. 

Once we have worked our way through the mythological 
and theological baggage that has accumulated around 
Jesus through the ages, we are left with a fundamentally 
important truth: those who met this itinerant teacher and 
heard his teaching were sufficiently captivated by his 
personality and his message that they were compelled to 
follow him and his teaching. 

At its core, being a Christian should mean exactly the 
same thing for us as it meant to his first disciples, 
consciously choosing to be a follower of Jesus and his 
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teachings. It involves what the medieval theologian Thomas A 
Kempis called Imitatio Christi, the imitation of Christ. It means 
to live as Jesus lived, to teach as he taught, to honor truth and 
show compassion, to stand with the victims of this world 
against the oppressors, to support the weak and the 
powerless against the abusers and the comfortably powerful, 
to speak truth to power, and to maintain one's integrity no 
matter the cost. In short being a follower of Jesus meant then 
and now to be faithful to the spirit of Jesus and his teachings. 
That is both the meaning and the cost of Christian 
discipleship. 

It is that timeless challenge that continues to captivate and 
motivate Christians today just as it did the first disciples. It is 
the challenge accepted by the Peace Corps volunteer, the 
builder of homes for Habitat for Humanity, the volunteer in 
the homeless shelters and food kitchens, those who bring joy 
to a young child, and the Mother Theresas of the world. Note 
that there is nothing in that challenge that requires us to 
believe in any particular notion of a divine being or to 
surrender our intellect to mythology and the unbelievable. 

This challenge to Christian discipleship seems to have 
escaped the notice of much of contemporary Christianity, 
both the so-called "mainline Christian churches" that muddle 
along with a comfortable conformist Christianity that 
challenges no beliefs, raises no issues and makes no demands 
serious enough to change one's life, and at the other end of 
the spectrum of Christian groups, the Evangelicals and 
Fundamentalists, who focus on correct beliefs rather than 
living Christian lives that are committed to bring about peace, 
justice, love and social change. 

This is the fundamental issue over which I part company 
with those traditional Christians who take the position that 
being a Christian essentially means having the right theology, 
that is, believing a particular set of theological propositions. 
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My argument with them is not with their beliefs or with 
their confusion between mythology and history, but rather 
with their premise that affirming a particular set of 
orthodox doctrinal beliefs rather than striving to emulate 
the life of Jesus is what essentially defines what it means to 
be a Christian. 

Those who claim they are Christians should be 
measured against the ultimate test of Christian values - 
and that means comparing how their words and their 
actions hold up to the standard of Jesus' words and actions 
(so far as we can know what they are) rather than whether 
they hold correct theological credos. If their claim is to be 
understood as more than a claim to believe particular 
propositions about Jesus that may or may not be true and 
that cannot in any case be verified, their claim is subject to 
the litmus test of their decisions and actions. 

We've now come full circle on this issue of whether it is 
possible to be a Christian without a concept of God; and if 
so, what that Christianity would look like. The test is a 
simple one: anyone who claims to be a follower of Jesus 
should be seen standing with the weak against the 
powerful, feeding the hungry, comforting the sick, 
bandaging the wounded, holding the hand of a child, 
standing with the oppressed against the oppressor. It 
means humility in life and action rather than arrogance and 
pride in particular claims to truth. It means integrity of 
belief and life. 

This is a view of Christianity that makes sense to me. It is 
a de-mythologized Christianity, a Christianity without the 
need for god and freed from the theological baggage of the 
centuries preceding us, a Christianity that challenges us 
regardless of our view of god to model our lives after that 
of Jesus. Being a Christian is not any more complicated 
than that. 
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The Peculiarity of Religious Language 


The language of religion, like the language of poetry, 
conveys truth and meaning differently than does prose. Joyce 
Kilmer says: / think that I shall never see a poem lovely as a 
tree, a tree whose hungry mouth is pressed against the earth's 
sweet flowing breast... It would be ludicrous for the reader to 
comment that there is something wrong with Kilmer's 
language, that what he says is not true, that trees do not have 
mouths and the earth does not have breasts. That sort of 
inappropriate observation would show that the reader had 
failed to grasp the fundamental difference between the 
functions of language in poetry and in prose. 

Poetry is no less true than prose but it conveys truth in a 
different way. Poetry speaks to the intellect but it is an 
evocative language that also speaks to our emotions and 
feelings. You do not ask of poetry whether it is true in the 
same sense that you ask whether a declarative sentence is 
true. Poetry is a medium for expressing ideas and images that 
are not easily expressed in prose, and poetry may be better 
able to convey some truths than prose. 

The languages of myth and poetry are similar in their 
structure and function. When we say of a story that it is a 
myth, at least as the term is used in history and theology, it 
does not mean that the story is not in some sense true but 
rather that its truth is not literal. 

Take, for instance, the mythic story of Oedipus, a Greek 
tragedy you may remember from school days in which 
unknowingly the son killed his father and married his mother. 

You do not say of the story that it is not true or you would 
betray yourself as a simpleton. Of course it is true, and of 
course it does not describe a historical event, but that is not 
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the point. The Oedipus story describes a truth of human 
nature with mythic images that are more pregnant with 
meaning than can be contained in simple prose. It makes 
no sense to ask of a myth whether or not it is true, but 
rather to ask in what sense it is true. 

Myth, like poetry, expresses its truth in images. We 
must listen carefully and thoughtfully to discover for 
ourselves the sense in which it speaks truly. Like poetry, 
myth conveys more than can be expressed easily and 
exhaustively in prose and its great value is that it continues 
to speak to us whenever we go back to it. 

Religious language including language about god shares 
the characteristics of the languages of myth and poetry. 
Much of our difficulty in communicating with each other on 
the subject of religion comes from the lack of clarity about 
the meaning of the words we use, yet clarity is essential for 
meaning and communication. 

When she was about 10 years old my granddaughter 
Ashley asked me if I believed in God. We were traveling by 
car from our home in Florida to our vacation home in 
Western North Carolina. We had a long drive ahead of us 
and sometimes that long drive provided an opportunity to 
talk about things that mattered to her or to me. I thought 
this might be such a time. 

I thought quickly about what might have led her to ask 
such a question. Did one of her friends say something that 
was disturbing to her? Was she looking for information? 
For assurance? Curiosity? 

It seemed like a "teachable moment" that could lead to 
a useful discussion, so I asked her what she thought about 
god. She replied that she was just curious, she hadn't 
thought about it much but she just wondered if there really 
was a god. I don't recall what I told her but it seemed to 
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satisfy her and after some more conversation she became 
absorbed in her hand-held electronic game. 

It is a question that many of us ask ourselves and for me 
there is no clear easy answer. Do I believe in god? Yes. And 
No. Both answers are true and yet neither is true, which leads 
me to conclude that I don't think the question gets us very far 
if it is asked that way. 

At least part of the difficulty I have with the question of 
whether or not I 'believe in' god is that it is not clear what the 
question means. What does the questioner mean when he 
uses the word god? Does he mean, do I have the same view of 
god that he has? If I do not know what he means by god, how 
do I decide that No is a better answer than Yes? 

If I say Yes to his question, what does that Yes mean? Is the 
god of his question the same as the god in my reply? I may say 
No because I do not think that the word god in the question 
has any clear meaning or any meaning that I can agree to or 
because I am reasonably sure that he and I do not share a 
common meaning and I do not wish to add to our already 
considerable confusion in talking about god. However, the 
questioner may assume (wrongly, in fact) that my No means 
that I reject god as a useful religious concept or that I reject 
the notion that the word god refers to any meaningful 
ultimate reality. 

Here's the point: answering either Yes or No assumes that 
we share a common meaning for the word god and that is 
almost certainly not the case. So whether I answer positively 
or negatively, either answer misleads or misinforms the 
questioner. I have not communicated anything that gives him 
any information about me or my religious views or even a 
rough answer to his question. If I do not know what he means 
when he uses the word god. If neither Yes nor No 
communicates any useful information, common sense tells us 
that the question has no meaning when it is asked in that way. 
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Let's take this discussion one step further. If I ask the 
questioner what he means by god he may take offense 
because he does not know that there are as many possible 
meanings as there are persons who use the word and he 
may think I am toying with him; or he may answer 'the 
creator of the universe' or a 'very powerful being who is 
Lord of all that is/ or 'the father of our Lord Jesus Christ/ or 
some other characterization that suggests an anthropo¬ 
morphic being, a divine Person who acts, loves, forgives, 
punishes, performs miracles, answers prayer or otherwise 
acts very much like a person writ large, a person who 
interferes with natural law or manages the events and 
course of history. 

How should I respond? I could say, 'No I don't believe 
that. I don't share your conception of god. When I use the 
word god I mean something different than you mean.' But 
this raises another troublesome issue—even among those 
who use the word god in their theological writing and 
conversation it is clear that it does not have a common 
meaning among its many users. Each uses god to mean 
whatever he wants it to mean and ignores the resulting 
miscommunication. This leads us directly to the peculiar 
dilemma posed by our use of "religious language" that we 
do not often think about, which is that we use various 
words and expressions to discuss religion without 
considering whether we and our conversational partner 
have the same thing in mind when we use a particular 
word and so we proceed with our conversation (or our 
argument) unaware that we may be miscommunicating or 
misleading. 

We use words to communicate meaning. In order for us 
to communicate clearly so that we understand each other 
when we speak and write, the words we use must have a 
common agreed meaning. Without agreeing on the 
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meaning of words it would be impossible for us to 
communicate. 

If we are unclear or disagree about the meaning of a word 
we can look that word up in a good dictionary and the 
dictionary then becomes the arbiter of what that word means. 
If there are several possible meanings of a word we will agree 
that we are intending to use a particular word in a particular 
way, or we will understand why we have disagreed and then 
we will seek words more appropriate to our respective 
meanings. It is a social convention fundamental to communi¬ 
cation that we agree to use words this way and if we did not 
do so we could not communicate with each other. 

Those engaged in discussions about god or religion (as well 
as politics, ethics, values and other abstract subjects) often 
are not aware that they are using words differently and 
therefore that they are not communicating. That makes 
discussions about religion frustrating to the participants and 
considerably more difficult emotionally than conversations 
about 'things' where we share a precise understanding of the 
meaning of the terms, such as cars, or tables or atoms, for 
example. 

If I say to you 'look at that horse', you must have the same 
general picture in your mind of 'horse' as I do in order for you 
to understand that I intend for you to look around and locate 
an animal that resembles what we both have agreed to call a 
'horse.' If we are at the zoo, and I say to you, 'look at that 
velocipede,' you may not know what a velocipede is but you 
would certainly be forgiven if you assumed it was an animal, 
since you were surrounded by various animals that you had 
not seen before and the names of many of which you did not 
know, but the context of our conversation suggested to you 
that most likely I meant a particular animal previously 
unknown to you. 
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The miscommunication is resolved by an explanation 
that velocipede is an antique term for a bicycle; we use it to 
illustrate the point that much of our conversation about 
religion is carried on with a presumption that we know and 
agree about the meaning or referent of the words we use 
to discuss religious concepts. 

Regrettably for clarity, the vocabulary we use in our 
ordinary conversation about religion does not communi¬ 
cate very clearly what we intend to say. In fact the opposite 
is true, our ordinary religious language tends to conceal 
more than it reveals. If you doubt this is so, try asking 
several different people to define or describe god. You are 
likely to find that not only do different people describe god 
in different ways, but you may also find that you do not 
have the same thing in mind as others do. 

We could try a different approach and ask whether god 
exists. This approach doesn't get us any farther down the 
road of clarity and provides us with additional troublesome 
difficulties in meaning. We still must wrestle with what god 
means in this sentence, but more important, we must also 
consider what exists means and whether the implications 
of existence can reasonably be applied to traditional 
concepts of god. To exist means to be a part of our world of 
experience, to be a thing among other things, to be 
tangible, to occupy space and time, to be measurable. 
Whatever else we may or may not believe about god, 
surely we must agree that god is not a thing. 

That is why it does not make sense to say that god is a 
"being" even if we intend to say that god is not just a being 
like other beings but is the Supreme Being or is the highest 
form of being -- because a "being" by definition is 
something that is, something that exists, something real 
and tangible that necessarily occupies a particular place in 
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space and time. That is what we mean when we say that 
something "exists." 

I do not see how a concept of god can have any meaning 
that is more than trivial if that god exists in the world of space 
and time, of things, of beings, of the universe, of existence. So 
I reject the notion that god exists, that god is a part of the 
universe, a thing among other things, a being in any sense of 
what that means. It makes no sense to say that god is or 
exists, because if god exists he is not and cannot be god. 

This is not just a discussion about semantics that can be 
ignored by those who find it uncomfortable or troublesome. 
It goes to the heart of the issue of meaning. If god exists he is 
not god. If god does not exist then to use god as the subject 
of a sentence and an action verb as a predicate, has no 
meaning. 

Some theologians and other writers on religion use the 
word god in their writings in ways that are different than its 
customary use and meaning, and that is a source of confusion, 
misinformation, miscommunication, and sometimes 
intentional obfuscation. So we turn now to the subject of 
miscommunication, which can be either inadvertent or 
intentional. 
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Miscommunication and Integrity 


It is precisely the difficulty with saying what we mean in a 
way that is clear, honest and helpful that made it impossible 
for me to remain in a parish ministry. Parishioners and I spoke 
a different language, which is to say that the meanings of the 
words that are most crucial to Christianity no longer were 
meaningful. Every conversation became an occasion of 
potential miscommunication or offense. It became impossible 
to use words like god, creation, resurrection, and salvation in 
my conversations with church people without miscommuni¬ 
cation, knowing that what I said was misunderstood or was 
heard in a way different than I intended. Redefining these 
concepts or avoiding or failing to use those words became a 
source of offense to some. 

Religious professionals sometimes avoid the problem of 
miscommunication by ignoring differences in meaning or not 
calling attention to them, but I was not comfortable with 
keeping private meanings for these important but 
troublesome words, and I could not continue to use them with 
the knowledge that by using them without clarification I was 
giving the impression that I used them in the same sense they 
were understood (or misunderstood) by lay persons. This 
raised an issue of integrity for me that I could not get around. 

Some of my theological school classmates and ministerial 
colleagues had less trouble with this issue of miscommuni¬ 
cation and integrity than I did, thinking it better to adopt the 
admonition given to physicians as a guiding principle—'do no 
harm.' In this case, the presumed harm was to undermine the 
religious faith of parishioners and therefore they decided to 
use the conventional language of popular Christianity behind 
which to hide their private reservations and to carry on with 
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the life of the parish as if their graduate theological 
education was an interesting but irrelevant side trip on 
their educational journey. 

Unfortunately, perhaps due to a conscience much too 
sensitive, I was not able to ignore those implications. I 
believed then and still believe that serious harm has been 
done to our understanding of Christian faith by ignoring the 
intellectual challenges to Christianity posed by modern 
secular culture. By failing to deal with the challenge of 
modernity in a constructive manner and by failing to 
translate the meaning of Christian faith into the language 
and culture of our secular world, we have diminished its 
value and relevancy to many thoughtful people in our 
generation. 

Our failure to reinterpret Christianity as it was received 
from an earlier generation into language that was 
understandable and relevant to our modern world left us 
with an archaic and irrelevant Christianity that could easily 
be ignored. The practical effects of failing to deal with the 
related questions of meaning and relevancy worked to 
diminish the appeal and the intellectual vigor of 
Christianity. The brightest minds of our generation 
increasingly began to feel that Christianity is not so much 
wrong as irrelevant because it reflects a world view that is 
incomprehensible in the 21st Century. 

One obvious effect of the failure to reinterpret 
Christianity for the modern world can be seen in the 
precipitous decline of mainline protestant denominations 
since the 1960s and in the related but counterintuitive 
rapid growth and influence of the evangelical and 
fundamentalist churches throughout the 1980s and 1990s 
not just in the United States but also in the developing 
nations of the world. 
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Fundamentalism thrives as an escapist reaction to the 
intellectual challenge of modernity by providing simplistic but 
emotionally satisfying answers to difficult theological, 
existential and human questions. It gained its foothold 
through the decline of the classical and humanistic liberal arts 
education of our universities, which in turn resulted from the 
failure of our public education, and it flourishes through an 
incomprehensible intellectual schizophrenia in which the 19th 
Century theological world view of fundamentalism is held by 
those who live in our 21 st Century scientific world, apparently 
oblivious to the logical inconsistency of these conflicting 
perspectives. 
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The Death of God 


We must start any serious conversation about God and 
religion with the premise that God does not exist in any sense 
of what we mean by 'exist.' I do not mean this in a trivial way. 

I am not playing word games when I say that 'god does not 
exist.' I do not say it for its shock value so that after I have 
your attention I can follow it up with some such qualifying 
statement as, "Of course it makes no sense to say that god 
exists in space and time in the same manner as we exist; our 
ability to contain god in our words and minds is limited; we 
cannot contain the infinite in the finite; our words are 
inadequate for the job we call on them to do and I mean only 
to say that we must be careful that we do not claim too much 
for ourselves and our ability to talk with confidence about 
god...." 

No, I do not mean that, although some thoughtful Christian 
thinkers believe that is the way around the problem of 
whether or not it makes sense to say that god 'exists.' 

When I say that 'god does not exist' I mean to say that a 
sentence in which god (whether meaning the Absolute, the 
Wholly Other, the Infinite, the Supreme Being) is the subject 
and an action verb is the predicate does not describe an event 
or happening that occurs in our time or history, neither does it 
describe any objective reality. 

The April 1966 edition of Time magazine asked in bold 
letters on its cover: Is God Dead? The occasion was an article 
discussing a controversial avant garde movement on the 
periphery of Christian theology known as the death of god 
movement which had begun a few years earlier and was being 
hotly debated at that time in some of the more liberal 
theological seminaries. Death of god theology has been 
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widely discussed but not very well understood since it first 
came to public attention in the post-war era more than 50 
years ago. The "death of god" was not a new idea in the 
1950s. It originated in the writings of the 19th Century 
German philosopher Friederich Nietsche but what made it 
a topic of considerable public interest in recent times was 
that it was being said by a small group of progressive 
Christian theologians who initiated this trendy movement 
in theological seminaries and religion departments of 
several universities in the 1960s. 

One of the leading thinkers in this movement was 
William H. Hamilton, Professor of Theology at Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School in the 1960s, under whom I 
studied for several years and whose books and other 
writings were always interesting, provocative, thoughtful, 
creative, influential and controversial. I liked his style but I 
was intrigued and excited by his ideas. His teaching and 
writing have had a larger influence on my thinking than any 
other single influence, and yet after having read and re¬ 
read everything he has written several times in the more 
than 50 years since my graduate theological school days, I 
still do not fully understand his thinking on a number of 
critical issues. This may be due to some limitation in my 
comprehension rather than to some obtuse quality in his 
writing. The fact remains that he was and has continued to 
be a very strong influence on my thinking about the 
meaning and implications of our use of the concept of god. 

This is not a discourse about theology or theologians, so 
I will not say very much about death of god theology except 
to make a few observations about it. 

First, it was not a particular set of beliefs held in 
common by those who talked about the death of God in 
our time; it was rather a common phrase and theme by a 
number of different thinkers and writers who seemed to 
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have one foot inside Christianity and another foot firmly 
planted in the secular modern world but whose beliefs and 
interests were actually very different from each other. 

Second, in some sense all the proponents of death of god 
theology owed some of their thinking to a small published 
volume of letters written from a Nazi prison camp by Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, a Lutheran minister who was a member of the 
Christian underground in Germany during World War 2 and 
who became directly involved in one of the plots to 
assassinate Hitler. Bonhoeffer was arrested, tried and 
ultimately hanged in April 1945 a few days before his prison 
camp at Flossenburg was liberated by Allied troops. He wrote 
of a world in despair where god seemingly was absent and 
where we needed to learn to get along without Him. 

Third, it was not at all clear to me what they meant when 
they said 'God is dead' and at different times in different 
writings that odd phrase seemed to mean different things to 
each of them. 

At its most basic level 'god is dead' meant that we as 
modern persons live in a secular rather than a religious world, 
the teachings of the Church no longer have the power to 
convince or persuade us, we have lost interest in religious 
ideas, we no longer feel the need to use 'god' as an 
explanation for what we do not yet know or understand. It is 
not that we do not 'believe in' god or are hostile to religion so 
much as it is that we are no longer very much interested in 
religion and don't think about it much or take it very seriously. 

In short, the 'death of god' meant that for many of us god 
has ceased to exist as a meaningful part of our lives and our 
vocabulary and has become irrelevant to our understanding of 
ourselves or our world. It is as if god had died, we missed him 
and were sorry that he was gone, but now we must learn to 
get on with our lives without him. It was not hostility to 
religion or rejection of religious belief so much as it was a 
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sadness that god was not available to us, something like 
the loss of a friend that we missed but could not bring back 
and must learn to get along without. 

Most of all for those of us who come at religion from the 
perspective of Christianity, it meant turning away from 
traditional Christianity and its forms and traditions and 
turning toward the secular world in which we find 
ourselves most at home, not with joy or the sense of 'good 
riddance' but sadly and reluctantly. It meant, to 
paraphrase William Hamilton, that for the secular Christian, 
God was not available to us any longer, that we are left 
with Jesus as our model and point of reference for what it 
means to be authentically human. It meant discovering for 
ourselves what it means to be alone in the universe, a 
stranger among strangers, with such light as we are able to 
generate to guide our path, with courage to steady our 
way, and such warmth as we are able to find in kindness to 
our neighbor 

That take on death of god theology describes my view 
on god and man with reasonable accuracy. 

However some users of the phrase god is dead seem to 
be saying something quite different, not merely that the 
idea of god was dead but that in some sense they mean to 
say that god is dead quite literally, that he used to be alive 
but he has died, that the meaning of the Incarnation is that 
god gave up his 'godness' and became a man living among 
us, that with the death of Jesus god willingly, willfully, 
literally and actually died, that he is not available to us any 
longer as god, that what it means to be a Christian in our 
time is to seek Jesus in our neighbor, that if we look for him 
there with openness and compassion we will find him, and 
that we in turn are to become Jesus to our neighbor. It has 
a certain curious appeal to it, but in the end it seems to me 
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both odd and unpersuasive and I have a hard time making 
sense of it or taking it seriously. 
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Arguing Our Way To God 


You cannot prove God. You cannot conclude God at the 
end of a syllogism. You cannot argue your way to God. With a 
few rare exceptions, theologians and philosophers agree on 
these observations. 

But let's back up for a minute. At this point I think it is 
important and useful to this discussion for me to say both that 
I believe that religion is an essential characteristic of our 
nature as human beings and that I use the term god sparingly, 
cautiously and carefully in my personal religious philosophy 
because I have found it is helpful and meaningful in some 
contexts where its mythical and symbolic quality is clear. I use 
it cautiously because it is very easy to be misunderstood. I do 
not want to be heard to say something that I do not mean and 
do not intend, but I continue to use the word god albeit with 
reserve because there is no other word that expresses 
adequately some aspects of what I believe to be true and 
important. 

Having conceded already that almost certainly I do not use 
god in the same way or with the same intent as others who 
have fewer qualms about its use, nevertheless I will attempt 
to say as clearly as I am able what I mean when I use the word 
god because whether or not it makes sense to the reader it 
may be helpful in understanding the interpretation of 
Christianity that I am laying out for consideration. 

Let me say first what I do not mean. I do not mean an 
omnipotent (all powerful) and omniscient (all knowing) 
"being" who controls the course of history, the destiny of 
nations or the affairs of mankind. I do not mean a partisan 
who takes sides with nations in their struggles for supremacy 
or their petty wars, or determines the winners and losers in 
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politics or football, or decides who gets promoted or hired, 
or who decides who lives and who dies. I do not believe in 
a god of the United States or of Israel or of Iran or of 
Republicans. I do not mean a god of the storms who makes 
it rain or causes crops to grow or fail, or who protects some 
from tornados and earthquakes but causes the destruction 
of others. I do not mean a conversational companion to 
whom we pray, who in his wisdom answers some prayers 
and denies others. I do not mean a micromanager of the 
events of life. I do not mean a god of sectarian groups, of 
Catholics or fundamentalist "bible-believing" Christians, or 
orthodox Jews or of radical Moslems. That god is dead. The 
modern world has killed her. 

This article is not about philosophy, even the philosophy 
of religion, and it is not about theology, but it touches on 
some themes and concepts of theology and philosophy of 
religion. I have studied philosophy but I am not a 
philosopher. I have studied theology, but I am not a 
theologian. I studied both subjects because I was curious 
about how philosophers and theologians think and write. 

Philosophy concerns itself with the difficult questions of 
what we can know and how we can know it. Religious 
knowledge is one of the areas the philosopher explores to 
examine claims to know the answers to grand but 
fundamental questions of being and meaning. 

Theology is an intellectual activity that begins with the 
assumption of the essential truth of the subject matter of 
religion and attempts to organize and explain the content 
of religious belief in a comprehensive, meaningful and 
consistent way, and to defend the validity of its truth 
claims, both internally and to members of the community 
of faith. 

Over the centuries philosophers and theologians have 
used rational arguments to attempt to demonstrate or 
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'prove' the notion that the word god is meaningful because it 
refers to something 'real/ that there is a reality to which the 
term god is appropriately applied. The two most widely known 
of these are the argument from causation ['the first cause'] 
and the argument from design ['the divine architect']. 

The argument from causation begins with the premises 
that (a) our world of experience, our universe, exists in space 
and time and (b) the universe is not static, that is, movement 
and change, cause and effect, are fundamental aspects of our 
universe that we can see and measure. 

Whatever the processes by which our world as we know it 
came into being, whether as described in one of the creation 
stories in Genesis or the 'Big Bang' theory espoused by most 
astronomers and astrophysicists, each event in the 
developmental process had a preceding causal event. If you go 
back far enough in time there must have been a beginning 
point or a 'first cause' that initiated all subsequent events. 
That 'first cause' is said to be god. 

The argument from design begins with the observation that 
our universe is very complex, from the structure of atoms and 
cells to the design of the eye and the blueprint of DNA, and 
that this complexity is too sophisticated and orderly to have 
happened randomly or by chance. It concludes that the design 
of our world implies there must be a designer because things 
do not design themselves. That 'designer' is what is meant by 
god. 

There are other philosophical arguments that are 
theoretically and logically interesting and some of them are 
even compelling but at the end of the day none of them is 
able to demonstrate satisfactorily and conclusively that there 
is an ultimate reality to which the word god, as used in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, appropriately applies. 

These various attempts to establish the 'reality' of god (for 
reasons already stated we intentionally avoided saying the 
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'existence' of god) collectively are termed natural theology. 
Even if these natural theology arguments are persuasive to 
some people who think seriously about religion, they are 
not very helpful to Christian theology because the god they 
demonstrate at best is no more than a first cause or a 
cosmic architect, not the god of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition, who at the very least is described in traditional 
Christian theology as both transcendent and personal. 

A transcendent god is separate and distinct from the 
universe, 'outside' of time and space (rather than 
immanent, the inner creative force in the universe that is 
inseparable from it). A personal god implies that god in 
some sense shares the highest and best qualities of 
mankind, in particular the uniquely human characteristics 
of self-consciousness or self-identity, creativity and moral 
awareness. The story of the creation of man in Genesis can 
be understood to mean that man is made in the image of 
god (imago dei) and shares certain qualities with god, but it 
is equally valid and probably more helpful to say that the 
reverse is true, that man envisions god as having the 
highest and best qualities that he sees in himself and 
cannot imagine god as anything less than that. 

There is a serious practical problem with the logic of the 
arguments from natural theology. They argue from the 
known to the unknown. They are based on the assumption 
that god is at the very limits of our knowledge and 
functions to fill in the blanks of our unknowns. However, if 
we use god as an explanation for what we do not know or 
do not yet know, we will discover eventually that as the 
perimeter of our knowledge expands we have an ever 
decreasing use for the god who functions at the margins of 
our knowledge as the answer to unresolved issues and 
questions. It is clear that we cannot get to the Christian god 
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through natural theology no matter how careful the reasoning 
of our philosophical argument. 

The god made in our image who directs the course of 
history and who causes justice and rewards goodness gives us 
another set of difficult problems because by that logic this is 
the same god that interferes in human events, creates some 
men deformed or mentally deficient, causes football games 
and wars to be lost, causes some to be born where there is no 
food or water, and permits innocent children to suffer and die. 

I don't think anyone really believes in a god like that, but any 
view that implies that god is a 'being' in some sense like 
ourselves, the all-powerful and all-knowing god who controls 
the destiny of men and nations and is an active player in our 
history, inevitably raises the issue of why he doesn't do a 
better job of managing things. 

In any event, that god is dead. 
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A Post-theological Option 


Critics of the more radical of contemporary theologians 
have complained with some justification that after modern 
theologians have removed what they claim is the mythical 
baggage of earlier times, (a) there is not much of anything left 
that is recognizable as the traditional Christian view of god 
and (b) what little is left is not much different than having no 
god at all. In a world in which we have learned to get along 
without a concept of god as the explanation for what we do 
not know, that may be a valid point, which is why some of the 
more radical mid-20th Century theologians have not objected 
too much when their views of Christianity were characterized 
as Christian atheism. 

Strictly speaking, atheism is a philosophical position that 
holds that there is no referent of the word god. Since god 
does not refer to anything [any thing], so goes the argument, 
the word god has no meaning and no proper use in our 
language. 

The term agnosticism may be a better descriptive term for 
those without a viable concept of god, because agnosticism is 
a philosophical position that argues the proposition that 
whether or not the term god has a referent cannot be known 
because by definition whatever the word refers to is not a 
part of our world of experience and existence and is therefore 
unknowable. Since god does not "exist" in space and time and 
is not demonstrable by any means that we ordinarily use to 
test the validity of factual statements, we must conclude that 
god is not subject to the same principle of verification that we 
use to determine what can be known. Since we cannot 
demonstrate the validity of the concept, nor can we 
demonstrate its falsity, it is better to suspend judgment on the 
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matter and agree to frame our view of Christianity without 
resorting to the notion of god. 

As a practical matter there is little to choose between 
atheism and agnosticism, because with either option we 
are left without a functional concept of god in our religious 
vocabulary. 

I prefer to characterize my view of Christianity as 
Christian Humanism. As will become evident after I have 
laid out the central theses of an interpretation of 
Christianity that makes sense to me, my views have 
something in common with both Humanism and 
Existentialism. A viable approach to Christian belief will 
inevitably share some ideas with both of those secular 
philosophies because both concepts are inextricably bound 
up with the way we view our world whether we recognize 
it or not. Each has had a role in shaping the cultural and 
intellectual climate of our contemporaries in the 
humanities, the arts, and the sciences, and in turn these 
disciplines have a significant impact on the way we see and 
understand our world. 

To put this another way and to continue the thesis 
argued earlier, what is valid and important in Christianity 
needs to be reinterpreted and translated into the language 
and conceptual forms of our generation or it will not make 
any sense to us and we will have lost what is vital, valid and 
important about Christian faith that is relevant for our 
world and in our time. 

We are certainly not alone in finding it difficult to talk 
about god. The ancient Hebrews had the same problem, 
although they understood the problem a bit differently. In 
the Hebrew bible, which ultimately became the Old 
Testament as we know it today, the word that is translated 
God or Lord in our most common English translations was 
written in the Hebrew characters as JHWH. Today this 
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word, which represents the name of the Hebrew god, is 
referred to as the sacred tetragrammaton, literally 'sacred 
four letter word.' 

Because the name of god was sacred, the Hebrews 
believed it should not be said out loud. The ancient Hebrew 
language was written with characters that represented 
consonants only; there were no letters or characters to 
represent vowels or vowel sounds. In medieval times, to assist 
Jews in the pronunciation of Hebrew words when the Torah 
was read in the synagogue, small symbols known as vowel 
points were written over Hebrew words to indicate which 
vowel sound readers should use to pronounce that word. 
Because the name JHWH could not be pronounced out loud, a 
different word, Elohim, the generic word for god, was 
substituted when the Hebrew passage containing god's name 
JHWH was read out loud, so the vowel points for Elohim were 
placed above the characters JHWH. [As a footnote to history, 
the translators of the King James Version of the Bible did not 
know this and wrongly translated the name of god as Jehovah 
rather than Jahweh (Yahweh).] 

The ancient Hebrew people believed that it was 
presumptuous to speak knowingly about god and 
sacrireligious to say his name out loud. For them as for us god 
did not function like an ordinary word, although there is a 
considerable difference between the Hebrews and us in how 
we understand the problem of talking about god. 

While we may be stretching the point somewhat, the 
ancient Hebrews believed that god could not be contained in 
words or images. The meaning of idolatry to the ancient 
Hebrews was substituting a 'thing' for god, and while they 
applied that to tangible things such as statues or 
representations (idols) that were meant to localize and 
capture the god in a physical object, it is not unreasonable to 
extend the concept of idolatry to include any attempt to 
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contain god in words, as if the word god could capture the 
essence of what we mean by god. 

The lesson here may be that we should be very cautious 
about presuming to talk about something about which we 
can really know nothing. The best that we can do is to use 
god as a symbolic word that points beyond itself to a reality 
that we cannot contain in our words and to which our 
natural and most appropriate responses are awe and 
reverence in the face of what we cannot know. [For those 
who may wish to pursue this topic in more depth, two 
books may prove useful: Rudolph Otto's The Idea of the 
Holy, and Martin Buber's / and Thou.] 

We cannot get very far in theology by arguing from the 
creation to the creator. Nevertheless the concept of 
creation is still useful in our thinking about religion because 
it implies two fundamental qualities of the religious life: a 
sense of awe and an attitude of reverence. When we think 
about the most important aspects of our experience as 
human beings, we cannot help but feel a sense of awe at 
the wonder of birth and new life, the beauty of a 
spectacular sunrise or sunset, the immensity of an 
unlimited and ever-expanding universe, the perfection of a 
snowflake or a crystal, the intricacy of the atom, the 
precision of mathematics, the creativity of the human 
mind, the blooming of a rose, the ecstasy of love, or the 
mysteries of DNA. From awe comes reverence, a sense of 
the holy. 

Awe and reverence together are the fundamental 
characteristics of the religious life. From awe and reverence 
we derive respect, the fundamental quality that underlies 
the attitude of the truly religious toward our world, forms 
the basis of ethics and is a guide to our behavior toward 
our neighbor. 
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The Revolutionary Messianic Teacher 

The folklore and mythology surrounding the historical Jesus 
that has accumulated since his death conceals more than it 
elucidates. While there are some skeptical historians who 
suggest (unconvincingly, I think) that the entire story 
surrounding Jesus from birth to death was made up and that 
there is no historical evidence to support the claim that Jesus 
was a historical figure, most historians do not doubt that there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that Jesus was a man who 
lived in the first third of the First Century. 

The skeptical view of a tiny minority of historians that Jesus 
did not exist fails to account for the fact of the emergence and 
growth of the fledgling Jesus movement that appeared 
suddenly and spread rapidly during the First Century. Surely it 
makes more historical sense to posit that the Jesus movement 
was based upon something real than that it was a fiction 
created by a group of eschatological Jews who decided one 
day to create a new religious faith and made up the story of a 
founder. 

We will not get into that debate here. We presume that 
we are well past that point and that the question we need to 
answer is what we can learn with some degree of confidence 
about the man who is at the core of contemporary and 
historical Christian belief. Who was Jesus? What did he 
believe? What did he teach? Flow can we untangle the man 
from the myth and legend that has grown around him? 

As with any historical reconstruction we have quite a 
number of written records, some of which are officially 
accepted by Christian organizations as "officially recognized" 
(that is, part of the canonical records) and others that for 
reasons doctrinal or political were not given that same 
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standing yet nevertheless may contain credible historical 
information. 

Historians are uncertain about how much of the New 
Testament record can be relied upon as history in the 
ordinary sense in which we understand history, given the 
fact that a fairly long time passed from the days in which 
Jesus lived and taught until the various stories and sayings 
were collected in subsequent generations and eventually 
put in their present form as the canonical gospels. 

The writings that comprise the biblical tradition reflect 
the world view of the time in which they were composed 
and therefore they have a mythological character. That 
mythological character is evident in the various 
contemporary accounts about Jesus and his teachings. 

Missionaries and travelers carried the stories and 
teachings from place to place and from church gathering to 
church gathering throughout the Roman Empire in the 
early days of Christianity. These stories and sayings were 
collected to preserve them for those who had no direct 
experience of Jesus. These early remembrances began to 
take shape at different times, in different places and for 
widely different reasons. Several generations after Jesus' 
death the various written collections of stories and sayings 
were finally collated and edited into "books" in the form of 
the four canonical Gospels that we recognize today. 

Not all the stories in circulation among various groups of 
Christians made it into the official collection of stories and 
sayings of Jesus that comprise the current form of the 
Gospels. Those that were 'accepted' by the church were 
those that were believed by the leaders of the early church 
to be the most authentic, consistent and reliable accounts 
of Jesus' life and teachings and they were given the official 
blessing of church officials as sacred texts. The writings that 
did not make it into the official Gospels were considered 
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less credible, but many of them continued to circulate and 
some of them survived the centuries and appear in various 
collections today, including a very interesting small book 
known as the Gospel of Thomas. 

The four official Gospels, known by the names of their 
reputed authors, are Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. They 
have much material in common but there are some stories 
and sayings that are unique to a particular Gospel. They 
reflect the views about their world that were common at the 
time that they were written but that does not detract from 
their essential message or from their validity as our only early 
historical source for what we know about the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 

We need to be clear about what we mean by the 
mythological view of the world that was prevalent in the First 
Century. Simply put, a mythological world view is one 
characterized by the belief that forces outside our world of 
experience operate independently of the laws of physics and 
arbitrarily interfere in the events and circumstances of life and 
history to cause good or evil, victory or defeat, success or 
failure. People living in the First Century believed that external 
forces directed the course of our individual histories as well as 
the history and destiny of mankind generally. 

Put in another way, a mythological world view assumes a 
world of beneficent and malevolent but irrational forces 
'outside' and 'beyond' [and sometimes quite literally 'above'] 
our world of experience that directly influence the events and 
circumstances of mankind and determine the flow of history. 
By 'irrational forces' we mean forces that we cannot explain 
or demonstrate by the usual means that we use to measure, 
explain or understand our world. The concept of a two-story 
universe (or three-story universe of earth, heaven and the 
underworld, as is assumed in the biblical tradition) is foreign 
to the way we think about the universe. 
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Most of our contemporaries do not explain events by 
assuming, for example, that the sun god moves the sun 
across the sky, that water can be turned into wine, that a 
ritual dance can make it rain, that god determines the 
winners or losers in football or war, or that guardian angels 
protect some people from harm and leave others to their 
fate at the hands of malevolent powers. 

Modern biblical scholarship has been slowly and steadily 
peeling away the mystical and mythical theological layers in 
which the historical Jesus has been concealed. Separating 
the actual human Jesus of history from the Christ of the 
many variants of Christian interpretation that arose in the 
generations subsequent to his death has been the hotly 
contested challenge facing contemporary biblical scholars. 

The quest to establish what we can reasonably know 
about the life and teachings of Jesus has been ongoing 
since at least the last quarter of the 19th Century but 
became more widely known with the publication of Albert 
Schweitzer's book. The Quest of the Historical Jesus, in 
1906 (English edition, 1910). The reconstructive work has 
continued steadily by an increasing number of recognized 
competent biblical scholars ever since Schweitzer largely 
through the extensive work of the Jesus Seminar. 

In graduate theological school in the early 1960s I 
became aware for the first time of the extent of the active 
research into biblical sources in general and into the life 
and teachings of Jesus in particular that was underway 
among biblical scholars and university research centers 
around the world. Those efforts and their results were not 
widely known in my early student days. The work was 
largely confined to university faculties, graduate courses 
and specialized peer-reviewed journals. The public was 
blithely unaware of this work in part because of the 
justifiable fear of backlash from the churches and 
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conservative clergy that the effort to separate the man Jesus 
from the theology about him would undermine the faith of 
the common man. 

Another significant factor in the lack of popular awareness 
about the movement to recover the man behind the 
movement was the Barthian-Neoorthodox theology in vogue 
in many seminaries at that time that focused on faith (usually 
referenced as "the leap of faith") to the exclusion of any 
grounding in the facts of history (which conveniently were felt 
to be irrelevant), and because university faculty of biblical 
studies were reluctant to popularize their work outside of 
academic circles because they feared it would be 
misunderstood or mischaracterized and could subject them 
and their universities to political or religious attack from 
biblical literalists and Fundamentalists. 

While it is evident that regardless of their particular 
religious faith (or lack thereof) the majority of historians who 
specialized in ancient history accepted as fact that Jesus was a 
real person who lived in Palestine in the First Century, there 
was legitimate skepticism about where history ended and 
legend began as they attempted to reconstruct what could be 
reasonably known about the Jesus of history, given the 
fragmentary pieces of the historical record they had to work 
with. 

Historians have tended to agree that Jesus was one of 
several itinerant Jewish teachers who traveled and taught 
throughout Palestine in the era of the Second Temple. Fie 
gathered disciples around him through the force of his 
personality and the compelling nature of his teaching. Beyond 
that basic point of agreement there is wide disagreement 
about which fragments constitute evidence on which we can 
rely to reconstruct something of the life and teachings of 
Jesus. 
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My personal inclination, which will obviously color my 
interpretation in this volume, is to trust the combined 
knowledge and wisdom of the scholars of the Jesus 
Seminar for a balanced and reasoned approach to our 
particular quest to recover the historical Jesus. 

The First Century was a troubled period in Palestine and 
the Near East, not only because of the inevitable tension 
between the Roman occupiers and the Jewish religious and 
political leaders in Palestine, but also because revolt by the 
citizenry throughout the region was simmering just 
beneath the deceptive surface of the Pax Romcma. 

Messianism was a dominant theme of a number of 
wandering teachers in Palestine, the most famous of which 
was John the Baptizer, whom Jesus looked up to and 
acknowledged as his teacher at the beginning of his own 
public teaching ministry by subjecting himself to baptism 
by John. 

That baptism was important symbolically because it was 
Jesus' recognition of John the Baptist as a prominent and 
recognized teacher from whom he learned much and 
because it marks the beginning of Jesus' public ministry in 
teaching about the duty of man (which he affirmed was the 
essence of the Torah) and in proclaiming the imminent 
appearance of the Messiah, the overthrow of the Romans 
and the appearance of a new era of god's imperial rule 
replacing that of Rome (which we know from the Gospels 
as "the kingdom of god.") 

The essence of Messianism, as taught by Jesus and other 
teachers of his time, is that a strong leader would rise up 
from among the Jews and lead them in a revolt that would 
overthrow their Roman masters and usher in a new period 
of peace and prosperity. There is general historical 
agreement that Jesus was perceived by the Roman 
occupiers of Palestine as a dangerous religious and political 
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radical, a disturber of the peace and a threat to civil order, in 
consequence of which he was arrested by the local authorities 
and summarily executed by the Romans in a public crucifixion, 
the standard method used by the Romans to deal with 
political troublemakers and intended as a very public example 
to other citizens of what happens to revolutionaries and 
political activists. 

What we know about this period of history in Judea comes 
from many sources outside the New Testament, from histories 
(such as that of Flavius Josephus and other contemporary 
writers) to non-canonical documents and fragments, and the 
archaeological record. Those other sources give us a check on 
how much of the biblical record can be relied upon as history 
in the ordinary sense in which we understand history—as 
contemporaneously verifiable events—given the fairly lengthy 
time that had passed from the first third of the First Century in 
which Jesus lived and taught until the traditional stories about 
him and his teachings that had been circulating orally among 
the early Christian communities as memories began to be 
assembled into collections and written down. 

Various small groups of followers shared their memories 
with one another. Since these stories had been circulated 
widely throughout Palestine among the followers of Jesus, and 
told and retold again and again through the years it was 
inevitable that memories would differ and variations in the 
stories would arise. 

Eventually at least a generation after the events they 
memorialize the first written documents were compiled from 
the various oral traditions that had been circulating among 
the several groups of followers, with collections of sayings and 
other collections of stories appearing. In subsequent 
generations the various collections of stories and sayings 
formed the source material of the canonical gospels as they 
exist today. It is obvious that we have to be careful in our 
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attempts to get at the words and acts of Jesus that we 
consider what elements of the tradition are likely to be 
authentic and what are more likely to be accretions due to 
faulty memory, exaggeration or theological interpretation. 

The surviving quasi-historical record reports that shortly 
following the execution of Jesus his disciples and followers 
began to carry on his message and teachings. After Jesus' 
execution they abandoned their teacher to his fate and 
kept a low profile as they considered their options. It is not 
unusual after the death of a charismatic leader that his 
followers consider the cause lost, particularly without the 
energy and passion of the leader to motivate them. 

That might have been the case after Jesus' death. 
However at least some of his followers continued to meet 
together to share their memories and discuss his teachings. 
As the years passed this small band of his followers in 
Jerusalem continued to meet regularly and reminisce about 
Jesus, talking about their memories of him, his teachings, 
his attitude toward the Judaic law and the priests (who 
were more concerned with obedience to the law than they 
were to the spirit of the law), his wise sayings, and the care 
and compassion that he showed toward the less 
fortunate—those in need, the poor, the hungry, the sick, 
the disadvantaged, the prisoners, the outcasts of society. 

Over the next few decades groups of followers began to 
meet regularly to share their remembrances of Jesus' life 
and teachings. The small band of followers in Jerusalem 
slowly grew larger. They met regularly around a communal 
meal. Eventually a communal celebration emerged in which 
they memorialized his life and death and their emerging 
sense of new life as his followers. The symbolism of bread 
and wine became important to these first followers of the 
new Christian religion as they reminded themselves that 
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they symbolically shared in his life by making it a model for 
their own lives. 

A formal organizational structure became necessary as the 
size of the group increased and the memories of those who 
knew Jesus became fewer and fewer. Leadership and formal 
roles emerged. They were now an ecclesia, a Greek term 
meaning an organized group or assembly of people, a group 
that we know as the Jerusalem Church. The leader of the 
Jerusalem Church was James, believed to be the brother of 
Jesus. 

As the group developed they began to see the messianic 
message and the teachings of Jesus as important to their 
fellow Jews in Jerusalem and they began to share those 
teachings. A new sense of purpose energized them and 
replaced the sorrow, disappointment and guilt they had 
experienced at the death of their leader—it was as if they 
acquired new life and meaning. 

This new sense of meaning and purpose is described in the 
Gospels in mythological terms as resurrection and new birth. 
We have learned to demythologize these accounts so that we 
can understand and interpret their significance to us without 
resorting to the mythological language in which the early 
history was transmitted to us. It was an existential experience 
that involved a life-transforming decision. We do not know 
the details of what actually happened and we have no way to 
reconstruct the sequence of events as they unfolded at the 
time. The various accounts are sketchy and conflict with one 
another on many of the details. 

The first Christians were Jews and the significance of Jesus 
and his teachings for them was framed as a new freedom 
from the ritualistic law of Moses to the higher demands of 
love of one's neighbor. 

To messianic Jews in Judea, Jesus was explained as the 
Messiah who had been prophesied and for whom they had 
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been waiting, but who was not the military leader they 
were expecting to lead them in a crusade against their 
Roman enemies. They described the messianic Jesus as a 
rabbi whose teachings would bring about a different sort of 
empire, the imperial rule of god, an empire of the heart 
and mind rather than a political dynasty. 

To those Jews who were accustomed to priestly 
ritualistic sacrifices as atonement for sin, a new concept in 
the Second Temple period, Jesus was explained as the 
sacrifice that made all other sacrifice unnecessary, that as 
he sacrificed himself for others, so too his followers were 
called to live a life of commitment and sacrifice. 

At its core, being a Christian today means much the 
same thing for us as it meant to his first disciples, although 
we would frame it a bit differently than they presented it 
to their Judean neighbors. For us it means consciously 
choosing to be an advocate of Jesus and his teachings. It 
involves the imitation of Christ. It means to model our lives 
after Jesus—to live as Jesus lived and to teach as he taught, 
to honor truth and show compassion, to stand with the 
victims of this world against the oppressors, to stand with 
the weak and the powerless against the rich and powerful. 
It is that duty that continues to captivate and motivate 
those who consider themselves Christians. 

This challenge to Christian discipleship seems to have 
escaped the notice of much of the bureaucracy of 
contemporary Christianity, particularly the so-called 
"mainline Christian churches" that muddle along with a 
comfortable conformist politically-correct Christianity that 
challenges no beliefs, raises no issues and makes no 
demands serious enough to change one's life. 

This is the fundamental issue over which I part company 
with those traditional Christians who take the position that 
being a Christian essentially means having the right 
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theology or believing a particular set of theological 
propositions. My argument with them is not so much with 
their particular beliefs or with their conflation of mythology 
and history, but rather with their premise that affirming a 
particular set of orthodox doctrinal beliefs rather than striving 
to emulate the life of Jesus is what essentially defines what it 
means to be a Christian. 

Those who claim they are Christians should be measured 
against the ultimate test of Christian values - and that means 
comparing how their words and their actions hold up to the 
standard of Jesus' words and actions (so far as we can know 
what they are) rather than whether they hold correct 
theology. If their claim is to be understood as more than a 
claim to believe particular propositions about Jesus that may 
or may not be true and that cannot in any case be verified, 
their claim is subject to the litmus test of their lives, their 
decisions and their actions. 

We've now come full circle on this issue of whether it is 
possible to be a Christian without a concept of God; and if so, 
what that Christianity would look like. We affirm again our 
premise, that being a Christian does not require a 
simultaneous belief in gods or theological propositions, in 
magic or superstition, and that the test for determining 
whether or not one is a Christian is a simple one: anyone who 
claims to be a follower of Jesus should be seen standing with 
the weak against the powerful and the rich, feeding the 
hungry, comforting the sick, bandaging the wounded, holding 
the hand of a child, standing with the oppressed against the 
oppressor. It means humility rather than arrogance and pride. 
It means becoming fully human. 

This is the only view of Christianity that makes sense to 
me. It is a de-mythologized Christianity without the necessity 
for god and freed from the theological and mystical baggage 
of the centuries preceding us, a Christianity that challenges us 
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regardless of our view of god to model our lives after that 
of Jesus. Being a Christian is not any more complicated 
than that, but it is at least that. 

A person may say, and may really believe, that he values 
honesty and integrity, but the test for what he actually 
values is what he does or how she acts when he believes 
that no one will know what he has done or is about to do. 

In the same way a person may claim that he is a 
Christian but his claim, if it is to be understood as more 
than a claim to believe particular ideological propositions 
about Jesus that may or may not be true and that cannot in 
any case be verified, is subject always to the litmus test of 
whether what he says he values can be seen playing out in 
his life in his decisions and actions. It then becomes 
apparent whether a serious commitment as a Christian 
informs one's actions and decisions or whether the self- 
identification of being a Christian is merely an affirmation 
of belief in a particular set of propositions or membership 
in a group without any particular relevance to the decisions 
one makes in the course of one's life. 

Seen in this way, faith is an essential characteristic of all 
our lives. Whether or not we have thought about it in any 
consistent or serious way or are even aware of it, each of 
us lives and makes decisions in accordance with some set 
of values that when it really matters guides the decisions 
we make and implies what our ultimate faith is in. 

To be clear about the sense in which I use faith in this 
essay: I prefer the definition of faith used by the theologian 
Paul Tillich, for whom faith is a commitment that all of us 
make to whatever we see as most important in our lives, 
that which ultimately matters to us, that for which we are 
willing to make an ultimate commitment. For Tillich, it is 
not an issue of whether we have faith or not. We do. The 
issue rather is whether or not the object of our faith 
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warrants our ultimate commitment. To commit ourselves 
ultimately to anything unworthy of an ultimate commitment 
is, in Tillich's view, to commit idolatry. 

The sum of my argument is that it is reasonable to make a 
commitment to be a Christian without any necessary concept 
of god in the customary sense and without any assumption of 
any world beyond this one or any after life, and to do so as a 
rationale choice in favor of a particular set of values to strive 
to live by. I have made that choice from among the range of 
possible choices of values and styles of life because it is an 
option that I found compelling, challenging and worth 
committing oneself to. The choice to consciously identify 
myself as a Christian involves my commitment to use the life 
and teachings of Jesus as the basis and model for my own life 
so far as I am able. 
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How Paul Got Christianity Wrong 

There is a quite a large chasm between the teachings and 
example of Jesus, which as Christians and as Humanists we 
attempt to follow as a guide to ethical conduct, and the 
complex theological and ecclesiastical enterprise that 
developed around Jesus over the centuries since the time that 
Jesus lived and taught. Cutting to the chase, we have on one 
hand the life and teachings of Jesus and on the other the 
mythology about Jesus and the bureaucratic structure that 
supports it. 

These two quite different aspects of Christianity have 
become integrated over the long history of the church in such 
a way that we do not really give much thought to the obvious 
point that these are really two quite different things. There is 
nothing to prevent these different ideas from being rolled into 
a single comprehensive philosophical story and for most 
contemporary Christians that is the world they live in. 

On the other hand there is nothing that prevents us from 
being clear that these are two entirely different matters that 
we have chosen to sever from each other and to adopt one as 
a guide to life and to reject the other as a curious theological 
enterprise that has wandered away from its foundation in the 
man Jesus of Nazareth largely through the misguided teaching 
of the man we have come to know as Paul the Apostle. 

How did this happen? In order to understand how this 
mythological structure came about we need to examine Paul's 
background and training. According to tradition he was born 
Saul (his Hebrew name, later changed to the Roman name 
Paul) in the city of Tarsus in what is now Turkey; spent time 
studying the Torah perhaps at the feet of Gamaliel, a famous 
rabbi of the time; became a Pharisee, a conservative sect 
requiring strict observance of the requirements of the Torah; 
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and seems to have spent his early years persecuting 
Christians because they were lax in observing Jewish 
traditions. 

In mid-life he had a crisis that resulted in a shift in his 
life focus in consequence of which he became a radical 
follower of Jesus. We do now know what happened that 
led to his sudden change of focus. The mythical view is 
that he had a sudden conversion when he encountered a 
vision of Jesus while traveling on the road to Damascus. 

Almost immediately he came into conflict with the 
leaders of the nascent group of followers in Jerusalem (that 
we know as the Jerusalem Church) as to whether Christians 
must first be Jews. Paul's dramatic break from Judaism and 
his desire to carry the message of Jesus to the Greco- 
Roman world beyond Judea led him to recast the story of 
Jesus in terms that would make sense to the educated 
Greco-Roman elite. 

That led him to disassociate the Christian movement 
from the requirements of Jewish law (with the effect that 
no longer was it required that followers of Jesus first 
become Jews) and to present Jesus in the context of both 
the "dying and rising god" such as Dionysus with whom the 
Greco-Roman world was already familiar and as a sacrifice 
in the priestly tradition of the Second Temple. 

The first followers of Jesus were Jews —his disciples and 
others who followed him in his travels throughout Judea 
and were captivated by their leader's teachings—who 
observed the ceremonial requirements required of Jews. 
Non-Jews who wanted to become followers of Jesus were 
required to become Jews, starting with circumcision, which 
proved to be a significant disincentive to gentiles. These 
original followers of Jesus were consciously a sect of 
Judaism. 
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Jesus' core teachings shared elements with other political 
and religious sects in Judea. There is a very clear sense from 
what we know about Jesus' teaching that he (and his mentor 
John the Baptizer) believed in the imminent arrival of a 
Messianic leader who would usher in god's imperial rule. 
Jesus may have had a connection with the Essenes, the ascetic 
sect that had adherents across Judea but had its base at the 
desert community of Qumran, where the Dead Sea Scrolls 
were hidden in caves. There is a tradition that Jesus spent 
time in the desert before he began his public ministry. There 
are similarities between Jesus and the Teacher of 
Righteousness who was revered among the Essenes. 

As a member of the Jewish priestly class Paul, who so far as 
we know never actually met Jesus or heard him teach, was 
certainly familiar with the prevailing messianic climate in 
Judea in the 1st Century. In his attempt to win converts 
beyond Judea where the gods of Rome were commonly 
worshiped Paul combined elements of the Jewish priestly 
tradition of blood sacrifice with elements of Greek philosophy 
and Roman mythology to arrive at the basic elements of an 
evolving theology—priestly notions of the blood sacrifice of 
Jesus with Roman concepts of the dying and rising god. 
Church leaders and bishops in subsequent generations 
continued to develop their theology into the creeds of the 
Third and Fourth Centuries as the incipient Christian 
movement expanded its reach and influence from Samaria 
and Damascus to Rome and beyond. 

In summary the theology developed by Paul was that Jesus 
was literally the son of God who came to earth and was born 
as a man in order to take upon himself the sins of everyone in 
the world and become a human sacrifice that satisfied God's 
sense of justice, thereby redeeming from eternal damnation 
all who believed the story and who accepted the sacrifice on 
their behalf. In Paul's view, the arrival of Jesus signaled the 
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end of an era; his death and resurrection created a new 
contractual arrangement (a new testament) between god 
and man that replaced the old contractual arrangement 
with Moses. The ceremonial and dietary laws of Moses 
and the ritual requirement of circumcision no longer 
applied. Under the new arrangement it was no longer 
necessary to become a Jew before becoming a follower of 
Jesus. 

We could stop here and conclude two things: (a) Jesus 
more than likely would have been shocked and appalled if 
he had heard Paul describe him as a dying and rising god 
and his mission as a human sacrifice; and (b) there is 
nothing we know about Jesus' life and teaching that would 
lead us to the mythological interpretation of Jesus that Paul 
created. 

However there is more to this story of how Paul 
misunderstood and mischaracterized Jesus that helps to 
explain the differences in outlook and interpretation 
between Jesus and Paul and particularly their different 
understanding of the god of Israel. In order to get at this 
fundamental difference we have to go back in time to the 
long and complicated history of Israel and look at how the 
view of Israel's god developed over time. 

Any university student who has taken an introductory 
course in biblical literature should be familiar with the 
history of biblical Israel, the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah that emerged following the disastrous reigns of 
Solomon and his son Rehoboam, the different religious 
traditions and sacred shrines that developed in the two 
kingdoms, and the way those different traditions are 
reflected in the Pentateuch (the first five books of the 
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Hebrew bible) particularly in the underlying J, E, D and P 
documents. 3 

What interests us here is that both the Kingdom of Israel 
(which passed from history when it was destroyed by Assyria 
in 722 B.C.) and the Kingdom of Judah (which was defeated by 
the Babylonians and taken into captivity in 586 B.C.) 
understood their respective deity (whether Yahweh in Judah 
or Elohim in Israel) to be a god of mercy and forgiveness. 
Typical of their perception of their god is the early story in 
which Yahweh appeared before Moses and proclaimed, "I am 
a compassionate god, gracious and slow to anger, patient and 
loyal, a god of love who can be trusted to keep my word." 4 
The same view of god is reflected elsewhere in the Old 
Testament books. The Prophet 5 Isaiah says: "I don't care 
about your sacrifices, your burnt offerings of rams or the 
blood of lambs. Don't bring me these useless sacrificial 
offerings. What I want is for you to cease doing evil and turn 
toward the good. Seek justice, correct oppression, defend the 
orphans, support the widows." 6 Also in the prophetic 
tradition, Amos says, "You hate those who speak the truth; 
you take from the poor to build your large houses; you take 
bribes and you refuse the claims of the needy. What does 
Yahweh expect from you? To seek good and not evil and to 


3 This is not the place to recount that history; those who are not familiar with this 
topic can consult any good introduction to the history of Israel. 


4 Exodus 34:6. Note on quotes from biblical sources: There are dozens of versions 
of biblical books, some are translations, some are attempts to modernize the English 
from the archaic King James version of the 1600s, others attempt to get at intent and 
meaning and are not properly translations. I lean toward getting to the meaning and 
intent. 

5 A prophet is one who speaks on behalf of the god to warn the people that their 
behavior will have dire consequences if they do not heed that warning. It has nothing 
to do with foretelling the future except in that limited sense of warning. 

6 Isaiah 1:10-17, excerpted 
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establish justice throughout the kingdom. "I hate your 
feasts and your ceremonies. You can offer sacrifices of 
animals and grain and sing your songs and play your 
musical instruments, but I am not interested in them," says 
Yaweh. "Let justice flow like water and righteousness like a 
mighty stream ." 7 

This perception of god (in both the J and E documents) is 
dramatically different from the view of god promoted by 
the priests of the Temple in the tradition of Levi 8 , who 
represented a god of petty rules, strict justice and 
punishment, blood sacrifice for forgiveness of sin (a 
sacrifice that could only be performed by Levite priests), 
and conformity to rituals and ceremonies. 

In the time of Jesus, the Second Temple period in the 
history of Judea, the tradition of a god of love and mercy 
existed side by side with the view of a god of stern justice 
who must be appeased with blood sacrifice. Jesus was in 
the prophetic tradition while Paul inclined toward the 
priestly tradition. Jesus' perception of god was that of a 
god of love, compassion and forgiveness which he 
exemplified in his teachings and in his actions toward 
people. Paul's perception of god is precisely what we 
would expect from him as a member of the priestly class — 
a god of Justice, who demands blood sacrifice of an 
innocent victim—who combined that notion of sacrifice 
with the view common among the educated of the Greco- 
Roman world, that of the dying and rising god, to explain 
the significance of Jesus to the world beyond Judea. 
Regrettably it was Paul's view that won out in the end over 


7 Amos 5:10-24, excerpted 

8 whose views are reflected in the P document, primarily in the biblical book of 
Leviticus 
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the view of the early followers of Jesus in the Jerusalem 
Church . 9 


9 For this discussion I am dependent on Richard Hagenston’s fascinating article, 
“Justice versus Mercy in the Hebrew Bible,” The 4 ,b R, publication of the Westar 
Institute, March-April 2018 
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A Basis for Christian Ethics 


If we are to talk about a possible basis for Christian Ethics 
we must be clear about what we mean by Christian and what 
we mean by ethics. 

We have already defined a Christian in general terms as 
one who consciously chooses to become a follower of Jesus, 
that is, insofar as it is within him or her to decide to use Jesus' 
life and teachings as a model for his or her life. We will now 
look at ethics to see how it would apply to one who identifies 
as a Christian and decides to act in accordance with that 
commitment. 

Does being a Christian have implications for one's 
behavior? How should the Christian behave? Is there such a 
thing as a Christian ethic? Can we reasonably discover 
guidelines or construct a set of principles to guide the life of 
the Christian? If Jesus is the model we have chosen to 
emulate, what does that imply about attitudes, values and 
style of life of the self-identified Christian? 

In common usage the term Christian is applied carelessly 
and generally, as in Christian nation to mean Western nation 
or Christian family or a good Christian woman to mean those 
who regularly attend church or have typical middle class 
values. To the Fundamentalist the term Christian is limited to 
those who hold the Fundamentalist's particular belief in 
personal salvation, which they refer to as "being born again" 
and they intend their use of Christian to exclude the majority 
of those who belong to the mainstream (non-Evangelical) 
Christian denominations. 

In this chapter we use the term Christian in a precise way. 
We begin with the premise that being a Christian is intentional 
rather than an accident of birth or membership in a particular 
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Christian group or church. We use Christian to mean 
anyone who has made a conscious decision to be a follower 
(disciple) of Jesus without regard to membership in an 
organization or church or to any particular doctrine or 
creed and whether or not that person has a supernaturalist 
view of reality. We take that to mean that the Christian 
intentionally chooses Jesus as a model for his life and is 
committed to live his life so far as he is able according to 
Jesus' teachings and example. 

To put this somewhat differently, a Christian is one who 
chooses to live by a Christian ethic, which in turn is derived 
from what we know about the life and teachings of Jesus. 

That is easier said than done, however, because Jesus 
lived in a very different time and place and attempts to 
reconstruct the "historical Jesus" have had only limited 
success. As we saw in the last chapter, the mists of time 
and the layers of theological interpretation that his 
followers developed as a means to understand him and to 
explain him to their contemporaries make it difficult to 
reconstruct specific details of his life and teachings with 
any degree of precision and confidence. 

Moreover, we have a very different understanding of 
our world than his followers had in the First Century and 
that difference in outlook and perspective requires us to 
translate Jesus' teachings into words, behaviors and 
attitudes that are relevant today and consistent with our 
scientific knowledge while remaining faithful to the spirit of 
Jesus' teaching. Unless we can see the relevance of his life 
and teachings for the issues we face today and learn how 
to translate them into a Christian style and philosophy of 
life for the Twenty-first Century, his teaching will become 
meaningless and his words will lose their power to be 
heard. 
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In order for us to understand the behavioral implications of 
being a Christian so that we are prepared to decide in an 
informed way whether we are willing to commit to those 
values, we must first attempt to set out clearly and carefully 
the underlying moral principles that are implicit in Jesus' life 
and teaching. 

The term ethics is used rather broadly in general 
conversation to refer to standards of conduct or guidelines for 
behavior. The unqualified word ethics generally refers to 
moral principles of conduct, but in our common usage we 
often qualify ethics to apply to standards of conduct of a 
particular profession or group, as in medical ethics or legal 
ethics, by which we mean the expected behavior and conduct 
of members of a particular profession to their clients and to 
other professionals. Professional ethics, by their nature, have 
no applicability other than to members of that profession and 
are not intended to apply to conduct generally. 

Professional ethics not only have nothing to do with moral 
standards of conduct or behavior, they may be immoral when 
they act against the public good or the general welfare by 
promoting anti-competitive behavior or encouraging conduct 
intended to protect a profession's financial interests to the 
disadvantage of clients and customers [for example, 
prohibitions against advertising or rules preventing the 
posting of fees for various services that would encourage 
customers to shop for lower rates or fees]. 

When we refer to Christian ethics we mean the core values 
that have been extrapolated from the life and teachings of 
Jesus that form the foundation of the moral life of the 
Christian and that provide guidelines for his behavior and 
decision-making, as well as a basis for self-examination and 
judgment. The claim to be a Christian implies an invitation to 
others to evaluate the behavior, the value commitments and 
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the personal conduct of those who define themselves as 
Christians. 

Theologians and moralists have written whole libraries 
on the subject of Christian ethics and the moral life, yet for 
all of the effort put into defining the implications of 
Christianity for behavior, it is surprisingly rare that 
individual persons or religious communities consistently 
exemplify the values that we see in the life and teachings 
of Jesus and that define what we mean by Christian ethics 
and the Christian life. 

Before we explore Christian ethics further by setting out 
for consideration some possible implications that make 
sense to us and that are faithful to the spirit of the 
teachings of Jesus, we need to deal with a movement that 
has claimed the attention of many Americans but has not 
only seriously distorted the message and teachings of Jesus 
but also has had a corrosive effect on Christianity, on 
contemporary politics and society, and on our democracy. 

That movement is an unfortunate marriage of 
convenience (or more accurately a strategic alliance) 
between Fundamentalist Christians and the extreme right 
wing of the Republican Party, which for the purpose of this 
discussion we will call the Christian Right. This alliance is 
attempting to hijack Christianity to serve its political ends 
much in the same way that Islamic fundamentalists have 
hijacked Islam to serve their particular invidious political 
purposes. 

Those are strong words but they reflect accurately the 
present state of politics in America and need to be heard if 
we are to stop this dangerous movement before the 
Christian Right does any more damage to Christianity and 
to American democracy. In the past decade we have seen 
an explosion of participation in evangelical and 
fundamentalist Christian churches and a simultaneous 
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growth in political influence of right wing politics in America. 
These trends have had unfortunate and serious consequences 
for our democracy and our values as an open and caring 
society. 

An observer cannot help but notice that our political 
leaders use Christian religious terms and concepts in ways 
that would have been considered unusual and reason for 
alarm just a few years ago. The Christian Right refers to the 
United States as a Christian nation and by seriously and 
inexcusably misreading our history they inform us that our 
national heritage comes from our colonial forbears who 
intended to establish a theocratic "nation under god" for 
those early immigrants who came to this continent seeking 
religious and political freedom. 

Conservative Christians (by which I mean Fundamentalist 
and Evangelical Christians, groups that are out of the 
mainstream of Christianity) are outspoken about the moral 
decline of American society, the loss of positive values and 
virtues in everything from our schools to our music, the 
destructive influence of Hollywood and the drug culture, and 
the decadence of much of our contemporary cultural life. 
They are concerned that the United States is no longer a 
Christian nation. They resent the decline of religious influence 
in public life as a result of judicial decisions that enforce the 
principle of the separation of Church and State, that bar 
religious emblems from government premises and that limit 
prayer and religious instruction in public schools. They are 
offended by public nudity and open expression of sexuality, by 
gratuitous violence in our cities and in our schools, by the 
increasing secularization of American society, and by the 
diminution of public moral values which they believe gives rise 
to crime, increases homosexuality and sexual perversion, and 
replaces God as creator with evolutionary theory. 
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Much of that is valid social criticism. We join with them 
in concern about the corrosively destructive effect of many 
of these negative influences on our society and we share 
with them an interest in seeing greater social 
consciousness and moral sensitivity in our society, but we 
strongly disagree with them on how to bring about a truly 
just and caring society. 

The fundamentalist approach to moral values is 
legalistic, authoritarian, rigid and punitive. It strains to find 
a rationale and justification for its positions by selective 
reading of biblical texts, taking passages out of their 
historical, cultural and linguistic context and using those 
carefully selected passages to assert their ethical and moral 
positions with the discussion-stopping claim that those 
biblical passages that they believe support their views are 
the very words of God himself and therefore have divine 
authority behind them. 

Unfortunately the Christian Right espouses ethical 
positions and moral values that are often inconsistent with 
what we know about Jesus' own values and attitudes, yet it 
promotes these misguided and uncharitable values as 
Christian values, thereby doing considerable damage both 
to Christianity and to society. 

For right wing Republicans, the pragmatic goals of their 
social agenda are military and political power, the 
projection of that power as the basis of our nation's foreign 
policy, effective control over the judicial, legislative and 
administrative branches of government, the priority of 
corporate and individual economic and property rights and 
interests over the rights and interests of the rest of human 
society, the valuation of self over community, the priority 
of narrowly-conceived national interests over the welfare 
of the community of nations. 
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The political and social agenda of the Christian Right is both 
self-interested and selfish. It is a view that denies the validity 
of the concept of the social contract that (arguably, at least) 
determines the appropriate relationship between societies 
and their individual members and the respective rights and 
duties of the members of society to each other. 

The considerable overlap among right wing Republicans 
and Christian fundamentalists is most clearly evident in the 
use of religious language by both groups in a political context. 
By example, note the references to 'Christian nation/ 'evil¬ 
doers,' the 'right thing to do/ a nation 'under God/ and 'God 
bless the U.S.' in public statements and speeches, as well as 
the increasing public displays of religiosity among government 
officials while acting in their official capacity (prayer, bible 
study groups, references to their faith in public statements). 
Both fundamentalist Christians and right wing Republicans are 
inclined toward punitive rather than redemptive responses to 
social problems and criminal acts, to criminalizing private 
behavior that they object to, to long prison terms and capital 
punishment rather than remedial and educational programs. 
Both blur the distinction between illegal and immoral acts and 
are disinclined to consider the morality of whatever means 
they use to attain their desired ends (viz., the Patriot Act). 

Evangelical Christians insist that our nation's moral decline 
and loss of values can only be reversed by 'putting God back 
into our national life' by removing what they believe is an 
artificial barrier separating Church and State that they believe 
has resulted in pervasive secularism in American culture. 

Conservatives are pushing hard to re-establish their version 
of 'Christian' and 'American' values in our nation through 
aggressive political action that includes suspending 
Constitutional rights and freedoms, using all the available 
levers of power in the halls of Congress, appointing right wing 
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advocates to the Judiciary, and taking administrative 
actions that push the limits of what is lawful in a 
democratic society. 

This alliance between right-wing religious activists and 
conservative political groups has resulted in an intentional 
and unfortunate blurring of the once clear line of 
separation between Church and State that is implied by the 
Constitution's "establishment clause" as it has been 
interpreted consistently by the courts and that has been 
the nation's policy since the founding of our nation. 
Breaching this wall of separation has resulted in political 
pressure by the Christian Right for prayer on public 
occasions and in the public schools, regular prayer 
meetings and Bible study groups in government buildings, 
and Federal funds to subsidize religious enterprises that 
provide social services. 

Fundamentalist Christians in public office (including, for 
example. Vice President Pence and several cabinet 
secretaries) exhibit their Christian piety in public and make 
a point in their public statements about being 'Christians' 
and their desire and intent to restore our country from its 
current status as a secular democracy to its heritage as a 
'Christian nation' among the nations of the world. Let's set 
aside for the moment the appropriateness of applying the 
modifier 'Christian' to nations. 

Let's take them at their word that they are 'Christians' 
and that they are sincere in their beliefs. They claim to be 
the party of "values" in public life. Shouldn't we then 
expect to see some evidence of Christian values reflected 
in the actions they take and the programs and policies they 
promote and implement? Should we not assume that a 
self-proclaimed Christian is committed to the values of 
Jesus? Should we not expect that a Christian will behave in 
a way that reflects a Christian ethic? 
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Because values play such a central role in the Christian 
Right's political-religious agenda and those values are 
presented as Christian values, it seems useful and necessary 
for those of us who have a different take on what Christian 
values are to examine and critique the Christian Right's 
approach to values and then to lay out an alternative view of 
what we believe Christian values are and are not. 

There are troublesome aspects of the Christian Right's 
approach to moral values that should be matters of public 
discussion because they directly bear on the discussion of 
Christian Ethics as they may apply to social issues. 

First is the arrogant claim by Fundamentalists and 
Evangelicals that they alone possess the truth, they alone 
know the will of God and speak for God, they have a 
monopoly on knowing what is right and wrong, what is evil 
and what is good, not just for themselves but for others as 
well. Some in the evangelical camp will deny that the Christian 
evangelical makes this sort of arrogant claim, but it is patently 
obvious to anyone who holds a contrary opinion about the 
"rightness" of conduct in a particular situation that the 
evangelical expects to trump any discussion by asserting that 
'God's word says' so-and-so and that is all there is to it. 

Moreover, the Christian Right attempts to monopolize the 
word Christian so as to limit it to describe only those who hold 
its particular views about what being a Christian means. You 
only have to listen to the way Christian is used in 
fundamentalist-evangelical circles to get this point. When an 
evangelical refers to George W. Bush as a 'Christian,' he 
means to say, "he is one of us, born-again, etc." They do not 
refer to Bill Clinton or Ted Kennedy or Barney Frank as 
Christians even though they are just as much Christians as the 
right wing Christians are. 

Second is the tendency for the Christian Right to seek to 
impose its particular views of right and wrong on those who 
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have a different moral outlook through force of law that 
compels everyone to conform to their particular view of 
right moral behavior. We can see this tendency on virtually 
any issue where the Christian Right claims the moral high 
ground against competing claims: abortion, same-sex 
marriage, death penalty, homosexual behavior. 

For example, let's look at the way the Christian Right 
moves from an assumption that particular behavior is 
"morally wrong" to the conclusion that if such behavior is 
morally wrong from their particular perspective then it 
ought to be illegal for everyone. To make this point clear, 
look at the way the Christian Right approaches the 
question of abortion. 

At the outset I want to be clear that the discussion that 
follows is not intended as an argument on one side or the 
other of the abortion debate, but merely to point out that 
the moral issues involved are far from simple or clear and 
that the legal or public issue is one that cannot be resolved 
by a religious claim to hold the moral high ground against 
the wishes and moral values of those with whom it 
disagrees. 

The anti-abortion argument depends upon several 
premises some of which are not self-evidently true or 
universally-agreed to be true: 

a. a "child" comes into being at the moment of 
conception; 

b. abortion involves killing a child; 

c. killing is always wrong; and 

d. what is morally wrong should be made illegal. 

Let's examine these premises. The key premise is that 
the fertilized egg, which begins the life of the embryo, is a 
human being, a child. That is not a statement about which 
there is universal agreement. It is not self-evidently true. It 
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is not a scientific statement. Throughout history and across 
cultures it is more common to look at the moment of birth as 
the beginning of a new human being. 

Moreover since the fundamentalist relies so much on 
quoting the Bible, we should note that the biblical view about 
the beginning of human life appears to be that human life 
begins with the "breath of life" - the human spirit or soul, 
which God breathes (in Hebrew, ruach, breath or spirit) into 
the body of Adam at the creation and into the baby at the 
time of birth and which "spirit" of life leaves the body at the 
time of death. 

The second premise, that abortion involves killing a child, 
only follows if the first premise is valid, and it is clear that the 
first premise is not a scientific statement but rather a faith 
assertion that is controversial at best. 

The third premise, that killing is always wrong, seems to be 
unsupported by many in the Christian Right as a matter of 
practice. Many among the Christian Right who say they have a 
"culture of life" argue in favor of the death penalty and 
support engaging in war even when it results in the death of 
innocent civilians as well as combatants if it is in the national 
interest or if it is arguably in self defense. So apparently the 
Christian Right presumes the right to choose which killings are 
acceptable and which are not. 

The fourth premise is absurd on its face. Law exists in a 
society to preserve the social order and prevent social chaos. 
It regulates traffic so that we do not run into each other. It 
prohibits theft not because it is 'morally wrong' but because 
an orderly society cannot function without the security of 
personal property. The description of behavior as moral or 
immoral is a judgment that an individual applies to behavior 
from his personal perspective or the perspective of his social 
or religious group and means behavior that he finds repugnant 
or abhorrent and that he believes that he should not 
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participate in. He may even wish others did not engage in 
behavior he considers immoral. 

It is quite clear that abortion is an issue with moral 
implications for some members of society that arises out of 
their religious faith but it is important to realize that it is a 
religion-based moral position that applies only to those 
who share that belief that abortion is morally wrong. 
Persons who believe that abortion is wrong are entitled to 
that belief and it is their religiously based moral duty to 
refuse abortion for themselves and refuse to perform an 
abortion or assist others in performing them. 

But it is quite another matter to use one's religion-based 
moral views to interfere with the rights or activities of 
those who do not share their religious premises or their 
conclusions about the moral implications of abortion. Such 
a position involves interfering with the freedom of others 
to live according to their morals, and as such is an 
inherently immoral position. It makes no more sense for 
those who are opposed to abortion to try to impose their 
views on others or interfere with the rights of those who 
have a different religious view about that issue, than for 
Muslims or Jews in the U.S. to seek statutes outlawing the 
consumption of pork or imposing a requirement for 
circumcision by the general population merely because 
such behavior is in accord with their religious sensibilities 
and traditions. 

It is reasonable to assert that each of us has a duty to 
live a moral life and that therefore each of us must 
determine as best we are able, in accordance with some 
value principle, how we will decide what is right and what 
is wrong behavior for ourselves and therefore how we 
choose to act in matters of public and private morality in a 
particular situation. This is how we expect the moral 
person to act. 
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It is inappropriate and unacceptable for any individual or 
group to compel others to live according to its particular sense 
of right conduct under threat of penalty or force of law. Moral 
values defining right and wrong conduct are valuable for 
individual and personal guidance in determining how an 
individual or member of a group should act in a particular 
situation. Some moral values may also have universal validity 
because they protect public order but that needs to be a 
generally agreed public judgement arising out of the sense of 
common good. It cannot be imposed on all members of a 
society by advocates of one side in a disputed public issue 
based on a moral value, and the reason for that ought to be 
obvious—such a decision goes against public order because it 
increases public conflict. That point should be clear. 

Regardless of one's belief that a particular moral value 
ought to have universal validity, that belief does not justify 
compelling universal compliance with that particular value 
through force of law. [Incidentally, for those inclined to argue 
this point, this is not moral relativism. It is the simple 
acknowledgement of a logical difficulty, that in the face of two 
competing and conflicting value claims there is no arbiter 
between them, and therefore lacking any way to adjudicate 
the dispute between the conflicting values, each of us is 
obligated to do the best he can with the limited truth that is 
available to him, but not to claim more for himself or for his 
piece of truth than the circumstances warrant.] 

Third and not unrelated to the two previous points, the 
Christian Right tends to have very simplistic attitudes toward 
very complex issues that make it difficult to engage them in 
constructive dialogue. When you see the world and its 
problems in stark black and white terms, good guys and bad 
guys, friends and enemies, those who are for us and those 
who are against us, it is difficult to argue for rational principles 
and constructive steps in dealing with social problems, and it 
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makes it impossible to discuss how Christian personal or 
social ethics might impact the way we approach difficult 
issues. 

The current 'war against terrorism' is a good example of 
a situation in which it is close to impossible to have a 
serious dialogue with the Christian Right about how 
Christian ethics might impact one's attitudes toward how 
that struggle is being waged by our political leaders. To 
those who see the world in black and white, this is a 
confrontation of the good guys against the bad guys, the 
champion of the forces of right against the evil and Satanic 
Islamic rulers of the Middle East. 

That simplistic attitude together with the unwillingness 
to understand and acknowledge the real moral and political 
issues with the United States in particular and the West in 
general that drive the terrorists have made the American 
"war against terrorism" incomprehensible to much of the 
world, which continues to view the actions of the United 
States as an immoral and unwarranted extension of 
American belligerence and a Christian crusade against 
Islam and Islamic nations rather than a legitimate national 
defense against terrorists and terrorism. 

Using Christianity for partisan political purposes in 
pursuing the war against terrorism is a specific instance of 
the misuse and misunderstanding of Christian values by the 
Christian Right. There is nothing Christian about the way 
the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan are being waged by the 
United States and its allies. We must be clear about what 
Christian behavior is and what it implies about war and 
peace, and to state forcefully that the Crusades were not 
Christian in the medieval period when the first European 
Christian crusades were launched against Islam, and the 
current crusade in the Middle East is no more Christian 
today. The wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, and the U.S. 
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foreign policy generally, show the foolishness of trying to 
apply the term Christian to the concept of nation. 

The fundamental principles of Christian ethics, which we 
can extrapolate from the life and teachings of Jesus and which 
we then can apply in various moral, ethical and social issues, 
are integrity and love. 

The word love in English has several different meanings 
depending on the context. It is helpful in distinguishing 
between these various meanings to go to the ancient Greek, 
which used different words that have all been translated into 
English as love -- philia, eros, and agape. 

Philia means the love that exists between friends. It 
implies respect, admiration, friendship. We see the word in 
combination as in philosophy, the love of wisdom. 

Eros means erotic love, the passion of lovers, the attraction 
of sex, physical sexual love. 

Agape is love of an entirely different sort. It is love of 
another that does not imply mutuality (as in friendship) or 
self-interest (which is implied in erotic love), but rather is the 
affirmation of the worth of another human being. It implies 
respect for others and recognition of their human dignity. 

When Jesus said that we should love our neighbor, he used 
the word agape to convey his intent. He did not mean to 
make friends and he was not encouraging erotic relationships. 
He meant "self-less" love, the giving of oneself without the 
expectation of return, not even an expectation of gratitude. 

Love as obligation based on the humanity of others is the 
basis of Christian ethics. It underlies the commitment to work 
for justice even against one's own interests by standing with 
the powerless against the powerful, by fighting for human 
rights, by giving one's resources, strength and self to 
strangers. It is feeding the hungry and comforting the dying. 

Love as obligation, love as agape, love of one's neighbor 
requires specific acts of commitment that can be described as 
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love fulfilling itself in action. Love is demonstrated in the 
life of the Christian by acting selflessly for others, by 
building housing for the homeless with Habitat for 
Humanity, by sharing what one has with the poor in Haiti 
or with those in poverty in one's own village or community, 
by feeding the hungry, by clothing the poor, by providing 
comfort and medical care to the sick and the dying. 

But love (agape) means a great deal more than specific 
acts of charity as occasional gestures to satisfy the unease 
of having much in a world in which so many have so little. It 
means a commitment to work for a more considerate and 
caring society that respects all members of the human 
community and that provides the resources to make life 
better for those for whom life is a form of hell. 

It implies respect for the fundamental nature of the 
social contract, the worth of all humankind and the 
responsibility of all members of society for those who are 
weakest in their midst—in short, a caring society in which 
human dignity is respected and in which all members of the 
society have an obligation for the betterment of all -- and 
this is not meant in any superficial way. There are some 
serious political implications of this obligation and demand 
on Christians and if those obligations were met by those 
who claim the name of Christian, it would mean a radically 
different social commitment and priorities than we see in 
our current national agenda as dictated by the Christian 
Right. 

One way to summarize the message of Jesus for his day 
is to point to his understanding of the Kingdom of God. 
Jesus is reported to have said on many occasions to his 
disciples and to the crowds who listened to him that "the 
Kingdom of God is among you" or in another translation "is 
already here." He was not referring to some distant future 
event but to a present reality. What is the meaning of the 
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Kingdom of God, and what does it mean to say that it is 
among us or already here? In what sense? 

First Century religious Jews anticipated the coming of a 
Messiah, a political and religious leader who would lead the 
Jews to a political victory over their Roman rulers and would 
establish a new kingdom of Israel in which Israel's god Yahweh 
would be acknowledged and his imperial rule would be 
established once more in Israel. As best we can determine 
from the extant historical record, what Jesus was saying to his 
generation was that the Kingdom of God was "at hand," not a 
future political kingdom to anticipate but was rather a present 
reality to the degree that his message was heard and acted 
upon by his disciples. His message was not to anticipate a 
future kingdom but rather to bring about the Kingdom of God 
in the present through one's actions and commitments. 

If the first principle of Christian ethics is love, the second 
principle is integrity, which comes from the word integer 
(oneness or wholeness) and in the context of ethical values 
means the unity and consistency of belief and action, of 
honesty and sincerity. It was integrity that led Jesus to be 
faithful to himself and his message even when it meant his 
death. 

Developing the application of Christian ethics to specific 
ethical issues is discussed in the next chapter. The Imperial 
Rule of God, and is a continuing project for future essays and 
articles on my blog website Politics, Religion and Ethics. 
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The Imperial Rule of God 

A disconcerting and cynical thought occurred to me on a 
beautiful spring morning as I sat down to rewrite this chapter 
after almost 15 years: the current political situation in the 
United States has much more in common with the political 
climate of Judea under Roman rule in the time of Jesus than I 
would have contemplated a few years ago. 

We are experiencing imperial rule, disdain for the 
traditional rule of law, an increasingly unjust and unequal 
society, disregard for the least fortunate, political unrest, 
fearful political and religious leaders willing to go along and 
curry favor with the ruler, attacks on dissent against official 
policy, increasingly uncivil discourse in a corrosive political 
environment, and government attempts to stifle any public 
dissent or criticism. With some amusement and with more 
concern I note that we are looking with hope and anticipation 
for a political messiah to overcome and defeat our current 
imperial ruler and once again restore our nation to greatness 
and respect among the nations. 

When I first contemplated the implications of "the imperial 
rule of god" and the duty of Christians to help bring it about 
my initial instinct was to develop a set of public policy 
positions and initiatives, commend them to the concerned 
public and to sympathetic political and religious leadership, 
seek inclusion of these objectives in party platforms, and 
propose that key members of the Congress sponsor and 
submit bills in order to have specific proposals enacted into 
law. 

Subsequent reflection led me to conclude that my time 
might be better spent by developing a way for Christians to 
analyze various social programs and initiatives from the 
standpoint of Christian values. Rather than attempt to 
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develop particular policy positions and programs that 
Christians may or may not agree to support depending on 
their particular interests, ideas, priorities and concerns, it 
may be more useful over the long run to focus on process 
and to develop an analysis and critique of social issues from 
the vantage point of how they impact and value our 
neighbor. 

I have reflected and written about Christian values and 
their implication for public policy over many years through 
changing national leadership under both major political 
parties, and in all that time I have never experienced the 
sense of foreboding and concern that I have now about our 
national political leadership and its disdain for the 
fundamental tenets of democracy—integrity, openness, 
fundamental fairness and respect for the rule of law. 

Aspects of this chapter were sufficiently out of date that 
it needed to be rewritten but as I considered the new 
political realities under the current government I dreaded 
having to deal with it and I put it off several times. My 
intent had been to keep this discussion above partisan 
politics but the current political climate, and especially the 
unholy alliance between Christian Evangelicalism and the 
Republican Party, has made that all but impossible. 

Growing up in Southern Baptist churches in the 
Washington DC area in the 1940s and 50s I was deeply 
immersed in the religious culture that I later knew as 
Evangelical Christianity. At that time Evangelical Christians 
(including Southern Baptists) were generally conservative, 
non-confrontational and non-political. Christians were 
expected to live a "Christian life"—and while what that 
meant was the subject of Sunday School lessons and youth 
group discussions, there was an ideal of Christian life that 
involved personal integrity, responsibility for one's actions, 
love as the guide to interpersonal relations (which meant 
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our duty to love our neighbor broadly defined to include the 
stranger and even our enemy), and following Jesus' 
imperative to his followers to house and feed the homeless, 
the poor and the hungry; to comfort the lonely and the 
stranger among us; to seek peace; and to do no harm. 

At that time Evangelicals were occasionally puritanical and 
self-righteous, but they were not politically aggressive toward 
non-believers. They showed no interest in compelling others 
to conform to their standards of personal behavior and values, 
and they believed very strongly that Church (Religion) and 
State (Politics) were separate and distinct realms built into our 
nation's Constitution that provided mutual benefits, namely 
that there was a wall between Church and State such that 
religion would not interfere with the government and (very 
important to Baptists and others) government would not 
interfere with the churches 

Something dramatic and unfortunate happened to 
Evangelicals in subsequent years. Between the "then" and the 
"now" prominent Evangelical leaders [such as Franklin 
Graham, Tony Perkins, James Dobson, Pat Robertson, et al .] 
seem to have lost their way in the thickets of power, influence 
and money. They built megachurches and religious schools 
into personal empires; their megaministers built mansions and 
drove fancy cars, and they became wealthy and socially 
prominent. Increasingly enamored by power and money, they 
found the traditional teachings of Jesus inconvenient and 
ignored them or reinterpreted them in deference to the 
requirements of politics. They stood the Constitutional 
principle of separation of Church and State on its head in 
order to get subsidies from the public treasury for their 
religious entities, to limit the ability of civil authorities to 
enforce laws prohibiting discrimination by religious 
institutions, and to make unlawful certain conduct they found 
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objectionable on specious religious grounds (i.e., abortion, 
gay marriage). 

Evangelicals found common cause with the Republican 
Party and, that unholy alliance of convenience 
consummated, both the Evangelical and the Republican 
leadership used each other to their mutual advantage. 
With the emergence of Donald Trump as a political force 
Evangelical leaders dropped any pretense that Christian or 
moral values played any significant role in the agenda of 
the Christian Right. I have been shocked and surprised at 
the ease with which Christian values and norms have been 
compromised and surrendered to the interests of politics, 
the wealthy and the corporations. 

When questioned about their capitulation. Evangelicals 
answer, however unsatisfying and shocking in the enormity 
and depravity of its moral implications, that they will sleep 
with the devil to guarantee the appointment of right-wing 
judges to the Federal judiciary especially to the Court of 
Appeals and the Supreme Court. Their objective is to pack 
the Federal courts with judges who will support Federal 
money for religious schools, permit prayer and religious 
teaching in public schools, overturn Roe v Wade, permit 
the dismantling of governmental regulations that protect 
our environment, our health and our safety, support 
corporations over the rights of citizens, overturn civil rights 
and anti-discrimination laws, and block any laws that 
attempt to regulate firearms. 

Why Evangelicals are betraying Christianity is not 
particularly important. The political end does not justify the 
bad faith implicated by the means, particularly when both 
the ends and the means are essentially a betrayal of the 
message and the values of Jesus. It is difficult to 
understand how Evangelicals can deny and oppose 
everything Jesus stood for and still consider themselves 
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Christians. There are many Evangelicals who know that and 
are disgusted and frustrated by their leaders. One such voice 
is Red Letter Christians which describes its mission "to take 
Jesus seriously by endeavoring to live out His radical, counter- 
cultural teachings as set forth in Scripture, and especially 
embracing the lifestyle prescribed in the Sermon on the 
Mount." 

Jesus often spoke about the kingdom of god , 10 or more 
accurately, god's imperial rule. What Jesus believed 
about god's imperial rule is not entirely clear and our difficulty 
in getting clarity is that the meaning is partly dependent on 
the way it was used by those who remembered Jesus talking 
about it and how they understood it. Was he talking about a 
future apocalyptic event or changing conditions and 
circumstances of political and social life realizable in his own 
time? While we don't know precisely what he meant by it, the 
evidence seems to indicate that he did not share John the 
Baptizer's apocalyptic vision of a world to come. 

Based on what we can reasonably deduce from the 
collected body of his teachings and aphorisms as we know 
them from the extant collection of his sayings known as the 
"Q source" document that is included in both the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke , 11 it appears most likely that Jesus' 
teachings were intended by him to describe a better world for 
mankind in his own time rather than in some speculative 
future. We believe that at least some of the evidence 
supporting that view is encapsulated in his comment 
that god's imperial reign is in your midst (or, translated 


10 King James translation; the more accurate Scholars’ Version rendering used by 
the Jesus Seminar is god’s imperial mle 

11 Discussion of the various source documents that comprise the gospels and the 
history of their composition is available in many modern biblical research studies, 
including those of the Jesus Seminar project, the substance of which we will not repeat 
here 
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differently by some and supported by the Gospel of 
Thomas, god's imperial rule is within you). 

So what are the teachings of Jesus that are relevant to 
bringing about a better world in our time? What kind of 
society did Jesus envision and expect his followers to help 
create? What is the duty of man with respect to bringing 
about this better world? Can we find any clues in the 
teachings of Jesus that would help us understand what a 
social order would look like if its underlying principles were 
based on those teachings of Jesus? Our intent here is to 
discuss god's imperial rule as universal in its application to 
society without regard to any specific nation, including our 
own. 

We get some clues about Jesus' vision of society from 
some of the sayings that we can reasonably attribute to 
him, the reference in brackets referring back to his 
parables and sayings, such as the destructive effects of 
wealth on society and values [the eye of a needle]; 
warnings against privileged lifestyle and conspicuous 
consumption [the best seats at the banquet]; duty to the 
poor [the widow's penny]; getting our societal priorities 
straight [not by bread alone]; serving the poor, the grieving 
and the oppressed, seeking justice, being merciful and 
working toward peace [the great sermon on the mountain]; 
rejecting retributive justice in favor of forgiveness [an eye 
for an eye]; and distinguishing the demands of 
governmental officials from our obligation to do the right 
thing [the Roman coin]. 

From the collected sayings we get a pretty good picture 
of the sort of conduct Jesus envisioned, the type of 
personal behavior he championed, and what he expected 
of those who claimed to be his followers. In short, we can 
arrive at the underlying principle of Jesus' own values and 
ethics by concluding that as an observant Jew he was 
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guided by the intent of the Jewish prayer, the shema, to love 
god is to love others just as you love yourself . 12 

The word translated here as love is the Greek word agape, 
which has the specific meaning of affirming the worth and 
dignity of others . 13 Agape is one of three different words for 
love in Greek that we distinguish from eros which implies 
sexual love and physical attraction, and philos, which carries 
the implication of love of a friend, friendship or love of an 
abstraction, such as philosophy (philos + sophia, wisdom). 

When used by the Christian as a guide to both personal 
behavior and social ethics in society, love of one's 
neighbor means respect for the worth and dignity of others 
with whom we come into contact in the course of our day and 
treating others as we would want to be treated if the 
circumstances in any situation were reversed. 

Agape should be the guiding principle of personal conduct 
for all who claim to be followers of Jesus and are committed 
to model their lives after his. In most situations we face it is 
not difficult to determine what agape demands of us, 
although at times it may be difficult for us to act according to 
what we know we should do. However, in some 
circumstances deciding what love requires of us is not as 
simple as first appears; reasonable, caring and loving persons 
may disagree in particular circumstances about what self-less 
love requires in that situation. Anyone who has given serious 
thought to the question of personal ethics or who has taken a 
basic course in ethics is familiar with a number of 
circumstances that present difficult challenges for anyone 
considering what is the "right" thing to do, dependent upon 
personal values that one brings to the situation. 


12 Matthew 22:37-40 

131 ? This section on agape repeats the previous discussion because the content of 
this chapter was originally written for a different publication. 
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Early in my career, as a teacher of religion and ethics, I 
developed a series of problems for students that were 
designed to challenge assumptions and to stimulate 
thought about how the principle of self-less love could be 
applied in particular circumstances. Note that I said could 
be applied rather than should be applied because in some 
situations there was no clear sense of what was right or 
wrong. Rather it became an issue of what I, as a thinking 
and caring person compelled by the principle of agape as 
my guide, was obligated to do in that situation without 
necessarily implying that it was the only morally correct 
position. 

In the 1960s among Christian thinkers in universities and 
some theological seminaries there were challenges raised 
to traditional thinking about Christian ethics as it applied to 
the duty of churches and to individual Christians with 
respect to the Civil Rights movement, to workers and 
unions, to welfare and the disadvantaged, to war and 
peace, and to issues such as sexual conduct and abortion. 

Into the midst of this maelstrom Joseph Fletcher, 
Professor of Social Ethics at Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, published Situation Ethics: The 
New Morality. Its publication came as gasoline thrown into 
the fiery argument over whether or not there could be a 
Christian ethic. Professor Fletcher was on the side of those 
who believe that a Christian ethic was not possible. Put in 
his words, "...I am inclined to say that any ethical system is 
unchristian or at least sub-Christian, whatever might be its 
claim to theological orthodoxy." Fie argued that the only 
Christian principle was agape and it had to be applied in 
each situation as well as we are able. 

With that in mind I will resist the temptation to try to lay 
out a comprehensive political or governmental program 
based on agape because I don't see what would be gained 
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by an exercise to create a blueprint for a society that is only 
one of many possibilities that a society influenced by agape 
could take and which, in any event, will not be realized in our 
lifetime. Rather I think it would be more useful to use the 
principle of agape to critique particular policies and ideas that 
are currently being debated in our society, with the hope that 
a Christian social critique and methodology will be useful in 
encouraging change toward a more loving society and 
therefore a more caring society. 

From the teachings of Jesus, from the implications of 
agape, from the implied notion of the inherent worth and 
dignity of each individual in society, we derive some related 
values that we believe are consistent with the values of Jesus. 

Economic Justice 

The first of these values that we will consider is fairness in 
society, what we shall term economic justice, as a counter to 
the very real substantial economic disparity that exists in our 
own nation and in other modern industrial nations. 

The agricultural model that existed up until the modern 
industrial era provided the opportunity for persons to live on 
and from the land, essentially to live by the fruit of their labors 
and the sweat of their brow. With the advent of non- 
agricultural modern societies, the growth of cities and urban 
centers, and the emergence of contemporary industrialized 
economic models, people became separated from the land 
and increasingly dependent on others to provide jobs whether 
in factories and shops or through the provision of services. 

The old concept that there was a job for everyone vanished 
as jobs became subject to the whims of the employer and 
competition from the labor market. That is an unfortunate 
aspect of industrialism and capitalism. The societal shift to 
labor as a market commodity for the economic benefit of the 
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broader modern economic social order changed forever 
the relationship between people and jobs. Economic 
security no longer depended on the worker's willingness to 
work but on society's ability to provide jobs. 

Our interdependent modern society created a new 
situation where each person's livelihood was dependent on 
the economic cooperation of the larger society and that 
interdependency in turn created a corresponding 
obligation of society to its individual members. To the 
degree that the economic cooperation generated a surplus, 
that surplus should be shared among the individual 
members of society that created that surplus. 

The capitalist model was that those who are able to 
accumulate a greater share of that surplus (e.g., capital) 
used that surplus to acquire the means of production and 
therefore gained ownership of the goods produced. The 
sale of goods resulted in profits (surplus) back to the 
owners, increasing their capital and their power in the 
market. The resulting economic disparity (with fewer 
individuals owning more of the surplus) has accelerated in 
the modern era so that fewer than one percent of 
individuals have accumulated more wealth than 90% of the 
rest of the population combined. 

Despite assertions to the contrary by the uninformed 
and self-interested it is simply not true that everyone in our 
society who wants a job with dignity and economic security 
can find one. It is equally untrue that those who most 
profit from the economic disparity of society are entitled to 
that profit by dint of their industriousness and superior 
value to society. Ability is not equal, either intellectual or 
physical. Educational opportunity is not equal. Economic 
resources are not equal at the entry to the job market or 
when trying to create a business. Food and housing 
security is not equal. Health and physical stamina are not 
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equal. Disabilities are not equally distributed. The accidents 
and vicissitudes of life do not fall equally on all members of 
society. 

Since society in general and some members of society in 
particular benefit from the change to a more complex 
economic organization that distributes its rewards unequally, 
that society has the duty to see that all members of that 
society share in the economic opportunity created by the 
cooperative effort. That implies that those who are willing to 
work have the opportunity to do so or are compensated by 
society for its inability to provide work for them. 

This is not the place, and it is not my intention here, to 
discuss the relative value of capitalism versus socialism but I 
suspect that a realistic and workable economic model that 
satisfies the requirement of economic justice would involve 
elements of both. 


The Social Safety Net 

In our nation as in most industrial nations, economic 
security for citizens (which we call the social safety net) is 
provided by various social welfare, disability, education and 
retraining, and unemployment compensation payments. 

Unemployment compensation is an economic justice 
obligation of members of society who have jobs to their 
neighbors who do not. The political objection to various 
aspects of the social safety net that helps those members of 
society who have been disadvantaged by the social structure 
and the selfishness, insensitivity and callousness of those who 
have jobs to imply that those who are unemployed deserve 
their situation, is ethically abhorrent to the Christian, who has 
a duty of care to his unfortunate neighbor and a related duty 
to remind the fortunate who have jobs and economic security 
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that the interdependency of society compels a societal 
duty to the unemployed, the unfortunate and the 
disadvantaged. 

Concentration of wealth in the hands of fewer and 
fewer people at the economic pinnacle of society is both a 
national and an international problem because it has a 
destabilizing effect on society. It is hard to see how respect 
for the inherent worth of all members of society is 
enhanced by an economic structure that continuously 
takes wealth from the poor and gives it to the rich. 
Ultimately as the poor have a decreasing purchasing 
power, the market is seriously impacted as there are fewer 
and fewer buyers. It is obvious that radical economic 
inequality is not only contrary to the teachings of Jesus and 
the principle of agape, it is also destructive of the markets 
that produced that inequality. 

In all modern industrial societies there is a large group 
of people who for a variety of reasons and circumstances 
are unable to provide for themselves. Jesus concerned 
himself with the welfare of the poor, but it is probably 
more useful to consider the "poor" as a broad category of 
people who for whatever reason are unable to care for 
themselves adequately or to obtain access to goods and 
services enjoyed by their neighbors: the disabled, the 
mentally or physically ill, the mentally incapacitated or 
incompetent, the learning disabled, the poorly educated, 
the alcoholics and addicts, and the victims of accidents, 
criminal acts or war. 

What should society do with those who cannot care for 
themselves? Does it matter whether it is their fault or 
not? It is easy to blame people for their problems and 
there are always individuals and groups that specialize in 
blaming victims, but those who are less gifted than others, 
who do not have parental or other resources adequate to 
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their needs, who do not have funds for school or know how to 
access them, who live in the wrong community, or have had 
bad luck, or have lousy teachers, or do not have mentors to 
help them, may not be entirely to blame for their 
circumstances. 

Regardless, it is hard for me to see Jesus taking a hard line 
with those who cannot take care of themselves rather than 
just helping them, and I think we need to remind the "victim- 
blamers" of Jesus' attitude. 

Early societies took care of their own poor and helpless 
within their own tribe, village or community. Some 
communities and tribal groups did a better job than others of 
caring for the unfortunate. Early Christians often pooled their 
resources to help each other, perhaps a viable model for us 
today. People were used to taking care of their neighbors. 

We live in a much larger community today with many 
neighbors that we do not recognize, whose culture and 
language is different than our own. Sometimes our new 
neighbors make us uncomfortable. Who is our neighbor 
now? Jesus answered the question by telling the story of the 
many who passed by on the other side of the street to avoid 
seeing and having to deal with someone lying in the street for 
an unknown reason, until an immigrant came by and stopped 
to help. Jesus told his listeners quite strongly that he who has 
the ability to hear, let him hear and get the point. 

We have a number of social programs and policies in place 
to help those who are unable to take care of themselves. To 
those critics who don't accept the premise that society has a 
duty to the disadvantaged we remind them that society deals 
with its unfortunate through the mechanism of taxing those 
who have resources to help those who do not. We think Jesus 
would be on the side of improving those programs rather than 
eliminating them and that he would be critical of those who 
argue that what is theirs belongs to them by some inherent 
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right of possession and they should not have to share with 
others. 

The Christian, to the contrary, takes what he has as a 
gift rather than a right and is willing to share what he has 
with those who are less fortunate than he. The Christian is 
willing to be taxed for the common good because he 
understands that is the only way in our complex economic 
society that sufficient resources can be garnered to deal 
with the problem of improving the living conditions for all. 

There is an unconvincing argument made by some that 
the government has no business getting involved in social 
programs and that private charities funded by voluntary 
donations (including churches) should have the sole 
responsibility for the poor and disadvantaged. 

Without in any way devaluing the contributions of 
charitable organizations that take on the mission to serve 
the poor and disadvantaged, it is obvious that they simply 
do not have the resources to deal effectively with such a 
massive social problem. 

Regrettably, some who make this argument do so for 
purely selfish reasons: they oppose taxes for public 
assistance or social programs to help the poor or 
economically disadvantaged because they do not want to 
pay taxes to support the poor, who have no one to blame 
but themselves for the circumstances they are in. These 
are generally the same people who by nature are not 
inclined to be generous to charities so they cannot be 
taken seriously. 

We agree that charitable support is the duty of the 
Christian either directly or through churches or other 
charitable organizations. However the argument that there 
should be no public programs to deal with social problems 
created by our contemporary economic organization 
misses the point and the rationale for public social 
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programs. Our social problems are the creation of our 
complex market-based economic society and a consequence 
of what are deemed by that larger society as acceptable and 
necessary consequences of modernization that just happens 
to disproportionately advantage the wealthy and the 
corporations at the expense of the rest of society. 

We insist that those who caused these problems and 
benefit from them have a public duty to help rectify the 
problems created by the economic policies from which they 
benefit. Just as those who walk their dogs in public are 
expected to clean up after them, so the corporations and 
executives that benefit from our economic system should be 
expected to help clean up the mess they have created. The 
fortunate employed and those whose wealth comes at the 
expense of others have a duty to contribute to the society on 
whose backs they have profited. That's what taxes are for— 
they are the shared burden that we owe each other to do 
together what we cannot do individually. 


Social Duty To The Elderly 

The elderly in our society present a special case. For the 
most part they have lived productive lives and contributed to 
their society. They are past the time when age and health 
permit them to be as productive and active as they once 
were. They have paid their dues by being productive 
members of the economic community during their working 
lives. They should not now be pushed aside because they are 
no longer economically useful to society. 

The society that benefited from their economic value has a 
duty of care for them for their remaining years. We remind 
the Christian of our duty to treat the elderly as we would want 
to be treated if we were in their situation. All societies, even 
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primitive ones, take care of their elderly as both a duty and 
a privilege. 

While there is no saying attributed to Jesus directly on 
the subject of care for the elderly, it is pretty clear that the 
implication is there about care for the neighbor, the poor, 
the disadvantaged, the widow and the sick, as well as in the 
general principles of agape —treating others as you would 
wish to be treated—that care for the elderly is a Christian 
duty. 

I suspect that the reason there is no specific mention by 
Jesus of the elderly as a separate category of compassion is 
that in the Middle East culture there was inherent respect 
for the elderly who were part of extended families that 
cared for older generations just as they cared for younger 
generations. Those who were not part of extended 
families would have fallen into the poor, the helpless, the 
abandoned, and so did not need to be mentioned as a 
separate category. 

Those who insist that there should be no general 
societal duty to care for the elderly because elders should 
be the duty of care of the extended family fail to 
acknowledge the significant social changes in our society 
that make duty by the extended family impractical or 
impossible. In an agrarian society people lived on the land 
and several generations lived in the same household, with 
the duty of care passed down with the land from 
generation to generation. In our earlier national history 
even those families that were not strictly tied to the land as 
farmers, tended to live in villages and towns in extended 
families with occupations as tradesman and craftsman 
passed down from father to son. 

The industrial age and urbanization have taken people 
from the land and from traditional family occupations and 
forced them to move wherever jobs were, splitting up the 
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traditional extended family. There is also the obvious point 
that there were some people who had no extended family 
even in early days due to illness, untimely death, migration, 
war, imprisonment, or loss of the mortgaged land—in short, 
we have always had the elderly poor. 

The extended family with multiple generations living under 
the same roof is largely a relic of the past. In our wage-based 
highly mobile "labor as commodity" society it is naive to 
assume that the elderly are or could be the obligation of their 
children. 

Note how our society has changed in the past fifty years. In 
the 1950s, within my lifetime, a single wage earner could 
support a family with a reasonably comfortable middle class 
lifestyle, with wages and benefits that were significantly 
higher in constant real dollars than a typical single wage 
earner receives today in wages and benefits. Families could 
buy homes, put their kids through college, buy an occasional 
new car, buy consumer goods, pay their doctor and afford 
their medicine. 

Wages and benefits rose steadily through the 1960s and 
early 1970s. Then the economic model began to 
change. Employers began to see labor as a commodity and a 
slow but steady decline began in real wages and benefits as 
corporations became bigger, no longer knew their employees 
personally, expanded their horizons to foreign markets, 
competed globally, and saw labor as one more cost of doing 
business, a cost that had to be driven ever downward to a 
level where a single wage will no longer support a 
family. Benefits including retirement and employer-paid 
health insurance were seen by employers as a cost that made 
them less competitive. 

We no longer measure the value and strength of our 
economy by the lifestyle and economic strength of our citizens 
but by the gross domestic product and profits of our 
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corporations without regard to the economic effect on the 
working man, unemployment, median earnings or the 
general welfare of our citizens. Modern society looks at 
labor as human capital to be exploited for profit. 

So what is the implication of this change for the 
elderly? Corporations are reducing or eliminating pensions 
as well as medical benefits for their retired employees and 
dropping pension obligations entirely for new 
workers. Our wage based consumer-driven economy has 
reduced the economic value of the older worker by forced 
retirement or early retirement incentives to make room for 
new, younger, immigrant and therefore less costly workers. 

The alleged rationale for this dehumanizing social 
change is overall benefit to the economy—but if the 
economy benefits by this change it must accept 

the responsibility for the damage this change does to the 
social order and in equity it must compensate the displaced 
employees, including older workers. 

Prior to the commoditization of workers an employee 
could expect to retire with three sources of support- 
savings, pensions, and Social Security. The current 

economy has (a) reduced wages to the worker so 

significantly that surviving with basic necessities has 
become difficult, leaving no room for surplus to put away 
for savings; (b) reduced or eliminated private pensions and 
retiree medical benefits previously provided by 
employers; (c) decreased the value of existing retirement 
savings accounts, pensions and the savings attributable to 
equity in primary residences by the market collapse 

generated by financial instruments that benefited large 
banks and investors; and (d) forced many retired workers 
to rely solely or primarily on Social Security and Medicare 
to survive. That is the opposite of what should have 
happened in an economy that valued workers. 
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In our time of economic dislocation and financial 
restructuring for the benefit of corporate interests, Christian 
love for the elderly implies a duty to increase support for 
programs that help the elderly survive in difficult times and 
that includes, at a minimum, shoring up Social Security and 
Medicare as the basic underpinning of a national safety net 
for the elderly. We believe that this is the moral obligation of 
the Christian and the duty of a nation that considers itself a 
just society. We believe that is the ethical obligation of a 
society that has benefited for 40 or more years from the labor 
of an elderly worker. We believe that it makes economic 
sense for our society to maintain the purchasing power of the 
elderly. Finally we believe that providing for our elderly is a 
legal and contractual obligation of our society that promised 
at the beginning of their working life that, if workers paid into 
a national social security retirement plan that provided a 
minimum floor of benefits, those benefits would be there for 
them when they retired. 

Politicians, whether from the left or the right, come to 
public policy discussions with a particular philosophy and bias. 
So do Christians. The Christian bias implies self-sacrifice, 
concern for others and commitment to positive social values 
with the goal of a more caring society that accepts the 
challenge to feed, clothe and shelter the least fortunate 
among us. Republican ideology seeks the opposite of Christian 
values—self-interest, unwillingness to commit public 
resources to bring about a more just and caring society ("no 
more taxes"), the reduction of public dollars to support social 
programs with the ultimate goal of eliminating them 
altogether ("smaller government"), and in particular reducing 
the social safety net of Social Security, Medicare and Medicaid 
that protects the weak and powerless ("cut entitlement 
programs"). 
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Republicans and their Evangelical allies claim to be 
Christians but their position with respect to social programs 
is hypocritical and destructive. You cannot claim to be a 
Christian while supporting economic positions that not only 
are inconsistent with Christian values but are diametrically 
opposed to them. You cannot support cutting the social 
safety net, opposing universal medical and health care, 
cutting or eliminating welfare payments or making it 
impossible to qualify for them, abolishing or reducing 
access to housing and women's health programs, cutting 
financial support for educational programs, and reducing 
unemployment benefits, all programs that are social 
obligations of a just and caring society. The two positions 
are incompatible with each other. How is it possible that 
this fairly simple and obvious point seems beyond the 
grasp of many "Christians in name only" who support the 
Republican economic positions. 

The critics of Social Security are right to raise the 
question of its long term solvency but wrong to suggest 
there is an immediate problem with it. Social Security is 
solvent and will be for quite some years into the future. 
Unfortunately it has an accounting balance sheet problem 
caused by Congress which has dishonestly solved its budget 
deficit problems for years by "borrowing" cash from the 
Social Security Trust Fund and replacing it with Treasury 
Notes (lOUs) that are promises to repay the Social Security 
Trust Fund. 

Medicare is an immediate problem in that it is 
hemorrhaging cash because its costs currently exceed its 
income and will consume its reserves in a few years, a 
problem caused by the Congress which has refused for 
years to deal with it and that could be quickly and easily 
solved by reversing the Trump tax cuts that primarily 
benefited the rich and the corporations. It is a problem 
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that must be solved in some other way than cutting benefits 
to the elderly beneficiaries of Medicare. 

I am in the cohort of senior citizens that currently receives 
Social Security retirement and Medicare benefits. I oppose 
cuts to either program. It is an entitlement. Nevertheless I 
support changes to the structure of Medicare and Social 
Security that will improve their long term solvency and reduce 
their impact on the deficit—raising the age of eligibility to 70, 
eliminating early retirement at 62, gradually increasing the 
participation requirement to receive benefits from the current 
10 years to 25 years, and ending "double dipping" with other 
Federal retirement programs that results some retirees to 
receive two full retirement checks. 

There are valid arguments in favor of these changes. No 
serious structural changes have been made to Social Security 
since the program was created in 1935. It is time that the 
initial structure necessary to begin implementation of the 
program give way to a structure designed for a permanent 
retirement program. In the 1930s not many people lived to 
65, so the retirement system could support a small percentage 
of eligible retirees. People at 70 today are in better mental 
and physical condition than their counterparts in an earlier era 
at 60, the percentage of eligible retirees is a much larger 
percentage of the population, and they will live much longer 
than people did in the 1930s, so raising the age of benefit 
eligibility is justified and necessary. 

When the system was initiated it made sense to require 
only ten years of employment eligibility, but the system has 
been in place now for 80 years and that low threshold for full 
retirement benefits makes little sense in our modern economy 
where people work longer, are healthier and live longer. 
Moreover data shows that the low threshold for eligibility 
encourages people to come to the U.S. for the last ten years of 
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their working life to get full retirement benefits, a policy 
with adverse consequences for the system's solvency. 

Jesus would be appalled at what Republicans and their 
Pharisaic allies in the so-called Christian Right are doing to 
the poor, the disadvantaged, the laborer, the sick and the 
elderly in his name. The selfish whiners in Congress and on 
talk radio that continue to scream that they do not want 
their tax dollars used to support others is unworthy and 
inconsistent with the social contract and with Christian 
values—and these folks need to be called-out for the 
selfishness, anti-Christian character and short-sightedness 
of their vision of their social duty. 

Immigration - Who Is Our Neighbor? 

When Jesus said, as quoted in the Gospel of Mark in the 
translation known as the King James Version, "suffer 
(allow) the little children to come ..." it seems obvious that 
he did not mean "make the children who come suffer." 
Unfortunately our Attorney General in obedience to a 
directive from the President seems to believe that it is his 
duty to inflict the maximum amount of suffering on the 
innocent children who cross the border illegally alone or in 
the company of their parents by ripping them from their 
parent's arms, and sending them to chain link cages, 
holding pens, detention facilities or to prison camps run by 
government contractors thousands of miles away from 
their parents, with no records of where the children were 
sent and no way for the parents to know where they are. 

Their tragic stories fill our newspapers, web sites and 
nightly television broadcasts. We have heard our Attorney 
General and our President say callously that this cruel 
policy of separation of children from their parents when 
they cross the border illegally, and the detention of parents 
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and children under conditions that would be illegal if applied 
to criminals in our prisons, is intended as a warning to 
potential immigrants not to cross our borders or their children 
will be taken from them. 

The United States has always welcomed immigrants and 
given refuge to those who were fleeing conflict and civil strife, 
famine, dislocation and economic turmoil. Seeking and 
granting asylum to refugees is a recognized national and 
international right. 

That said, there is no question that the immigration 
problem worldwide is out of control. Many countries in the 
world have become inhospitable places for their citizens and 
residents—due to war, terrorism, crime, drought and famine, 
civil disorder, drug cartels, violations of human rights, 
disparities in wealth, poverty, and chronic intractable 
unemployment. Consequently there has been a massive 
migration of people to Western countries that typically have 
been sympathetic to immigrants. 

The receiving countries no longer have the will or the 
resources to continue to absorb the hordes of those who are 
flooding over their often unprotected borders. The resulting 
backlash has set neighbor against neighbor in many countries 
around the world and in our own country it has led to the rise 
of Donald Trump, who demagogued on closing our country to 
new immigrants and expelling those who have come here 
illegally. Since becoming President, Trump's policies have 
divided Americans with his proposed wall between the U.S. 
and Mexico and undermined our traditional immigrant culture 
symbolized by the Statue of Liberty. 

As much as I dislike Donald Trump and his cruel and 
inhumane immigration policies, one result of the current 
mistreatment of immigrants is that it has brought our failed 
national immigration policy to the attention of our citizens 
and our political leaders. Our nation needs a sensible, realistic. 
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enforceable, humane and welcoming immigration policy 
that limits immigration to numbers that can be 
accommodated, recognizes our national duty to 
accommodate political refugees and migrants seeking 
asylum, prioritizes entry on a rational basis, and 
administers its policies in a humane and respectful way. 

There is no good short term solution to the immigrant 
crisis and its underlying causes—economic and political 
instability in many parts of the world. We shall have to 
manage it the best we can, but closing our border is not a 
solution. 

There is an old proverb the source of which is unknown 
that says "Give a man a fish, and you feed him for a day. 
Teach a man to fish, and you feed him for a lifetime." 
Unfortunately as applied to our current immigration crisis 
this is not an "either-or" problem. The moral problem is 
how to treat the neighbor at our border with agape and 
that requires that we give him the fish now but we need to 
eliminate the problem that caused him to appear at our 
border to fish. 

The long term solution to mass immigration, which in 
the end is the only practical solution, is a national policy in 
agreement with other countries to move beyond the 
nationalistic populism that has infected the current politics 
of many Western nations, and working in consort with 
other nations to promote policies (with the use of 
international peace-keepers under arms if and where 
necessary) that encourage economic stability to regions of 
the world that are traditionally politically and economically 
unstable and that create the most immigration pressure. 

How best to accomplish that objective shall be left to 
others to devise. One nation alone cannot solve that 
problem. We shall merely suggest that Christian love of the 
neighbor who is homeless and starving can be realized by 
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housing and feeding him when he comes across our border as 
an immigrant, but the better solution may be to find a way to 
house and feed him in the country where he lives while 
simultaneously giving him the protection, the tools and the 
resources to care for himself and his family. 

Our nation spends billions of dollars every year on our 
military and on weapons systems and equipment. Some of 
those dollars could be diverted to a new entity of our military 
whose mission would be (a) first responders when 
international disasters (floods, tsunamis, earthquakes, 
hurricanes, famine) strike nations ill-equipped to deal with 
them) and (b) peace-keeping, economic development, and 
political stability in those regions of the world where 
economic dislocation is endemic. 


A Christian Humanist Perspective on Abortion 

When there are substantive social, moral and ethical issues 
on which we as a nation or as individual members of society 
disagree, we have the right to expect that the ensuing 
dialogue is honest and fairly stated. It is absurd and dishonest 
on so many counts for the anti-abortion crowd to hijack the 
term "pro life" as if they had some special claim to be more 
interested in human life than those who support the inherent 
right of a woman to control what is done with her body and to 
seek a medical abortion if she chooses. We will not resolve 
this very contentious social issue in a few paragraphs in this 
volume but there are some points that we feel a duty to make 
from the standpoint of Christians inclined to follow the 
teachings of Jesus and to apply agape to this issue of abortion 
rights. 

Those who claim to be "pro life" should be consistent in 
valuing all human life but too often the pro-lifers support the 
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death penalty as retribution for crime, support war as an 
acceptable strategy for international conflict, support the 
rights of gun owners over the rights of students and other 
citizens to be free of gun violence in their schools and their 
workplaces, oppose birth control and pregnancy care that 
will reduce the infant mortality rate, and oppose free 
health care and Medicaid for infants and children to reduce 
childhood deaths and improve children's health. 

Abortion is a medical issue and public discussion of 
abortion should be held without reference to religious 
beliefs but it rarely is because most of the anti-abortion 
advocates base their anti-abortion argument in religion. 
Therefore I will comment from the Christian Humanist 
perspective by reminding readers that not all religions or 
even all Christian churches and denominations are part of 
the anti-abortion movement. 

The religion-based anti-abortion crowd is mostly the 
Roman Catholic Church and various Evangelical Protestant 
groups that make common cause with them. 

Some Protestant denominations try to have it both 
ways, neither supporting nor opposing abortion but 
stressing the duty of Christians to recognize that there are 
valid arguments on both sides of the issue and that each 
Christian must make his own decision on the specific facts 
and circumstances and in the light of his or her faith 
conviction. There are some Protestant denominations that 
support abortion rights (the Episcopal Church, the 
Presbyterian Church (USA), the United Church of Christ, the 
United Methodist Church, the Unitarian Universalist 
Association and the Lutheran Women's Caucus). Individual 
Christians within each of these groups may differ from their 
denomination's position. For example, there are groups of 
pro-choice Catholics and anti-abortion Lutherans. 
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When I was a student in theological school in the late 
1950s abortion was not an issue that was discussed or 
debated, although we were aware of the back alley abortions 
and the horror stories of deaths. Curiously until 1980 the 
Southern Baptists, a conservative evangelical denomination 
with a history of supporting individual rights, took the position 
that the right to abortion was a matter of individual freedom. 
Everything changed with the culture wars that began in the 
1980s when the Republicans wanted a foothold among 
southern conservative Democrats and allied themselves with 
religious conservatives, using abortion as a political wedge 
issue. It worked. The South is now largely Republican and anti¬ 
abortion rights. 

The majority of Protestants do not accept the argument of 
the anti-abortion religionists that a fetus is a human being, or 
an "unborn baby." Anti-abortionists have been trying to argue 
the point (unsuccessfully I think) that terminating a fetus is 
the same thing as killing a child. We beg to differ on that point 
for a number of common sense reasons and, for those whose 
beliefs are presumptively Christian, for theological reasons as 
well. We affirm strongly that a fetus is not a child any more 
than an egg is a chicken or a tadpole is a frog. 

Some Christians (including your non-theistic writer!) hold 
that a human life comes into being at birth when the "breath 
of life" enters the child and it begins breathing. Medically a 
baby human being is born when the fetus is expelled from the 
womb of the mother and is capable of feeding and breathing 
on its own. Birth is the beginning of a new human being. 

This traditional understanding of the birth of a new human 
being was the reason behind the Judaeo-Christian birth stories 
in Genesis and is an element of traditional Christian theology. 
In the Genesis story man (i.e., a human) came into being when 
the god Yahweh breathed the "breath of life" or "soul" (ruach 
in Hebrew) into the new human being. I do not understand 
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why Christians who say they believe quite literally in the 
Bible seem to be unaware of this very traditional part of 
Christian theology and its obvious implication for 
determining when a human being comes into existence. 

Anti-abortion supporters have a right to their views, 
including the right to abstain from abortion if they believe 
it is morally wrong and the right to persuade others of the 
legitimacy of their position. They do not have a right to 
force their religious beliefs on the rest of society by force of 
law or to deprive those of us who do not believe as they do 
of our right to act in accordance with our beliefs. In a 
pluralistic society it has to be that way. Both the pro-choice 
and the anti-abortion positions are supported by Christian 
believers, but they are religious beliefs and the secular laws 
of the land should not interfere with the religious rights of 
either side. 

Those who believe that abortion is wrong and wish to 
abstain from abortion are free to refrain, and those who 
believe differently (for whom it is a private and often 
painful decision) should also be able to act on their beliefs 
without interference from the law. 

We should make the point here that because we 
support the right of women to have an abortion if their 
personal circumstances make that decision desirable or 
necessary, that does not mean we are "pro abortion" any 
more than we are "pro appendectomy" or "pro heart 
surgery." Abortion is a medical procedure. Sometimes it is 
advisable. It needs to be available, as any other medical 
procedure is available. 
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Applying Agape To Ethical Issues 

We can and should use the same critical analysis and the 
application of the principle of agape to other social problems 
and issues of society. It has been our intent in these pages to 
suggest that for the Christian the example and model of Jesus 
requires us each to carefully consider our duty to apply the 
principle of Christian love— agape —to issues of health care, 
social justice, civil and human rights, economic disparity, 
disenfranchisement, concern for our children and their 
education, criminal justice reform, and immigration policy. 

Our objective in this volume has been to show that it is 
possible to be both Humanist and Christian and to lay out 
some detail about how one Christian Humanist looks at man's 
duty to his neighbor. How well this has been accomplished is 
up to the reader to decide. 
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